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Helping Ourselves to Vital Information 



"Farm parents want their children to be trained so 
they will have a balanced life, be able to make a good 
living, serve their community and work for a common 
cause rather than for personal gain alone." This is not a 
quotation from a campaign speech, nor from a book on 
sociology. It comes from a report presented by a com- 
mittee of farm men and women in Iowa to the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service of that state. 

It is not Canadian — but it could be. Here in Canada, 
too, farmers' thinking refuses to limit itself to the 
business side of life. Farmers want a decent income, yes; 
but they are also thinking of the other things involved 
in better living. 

However, the Iowa people are ahead of us in organiz- 
ing to satisfy their demands. They have an advisory 
committee of nine men and nine women who help the 
state extension service guide its program. While we 
may mutter because government services do not provide 
us with all the information we need, or any information 
along some lines, they get together to decide what they 
want, and then ask to be supplied with it. 

Their demands cover quite a range. For example, 
this year they asked for more information about housing 

. . how costs could be cut, how new materials could 
be used, how farmhouses could be better planned, how 
financial help for building could be secured. They con- 
sidered housing such a critical matter that they thought 
this information should be obtained by the government, 
and supplied to the public. 

They asked, too, that youth be given more opportunity 
for personal development through training in music, 
nature study and social programs, as well as in vocational 
projects. They wanted a chance for their boys and girls 
to develop all their creative talents. 

They sought more facts on cost, maintenance and 
financing of schools and roads. They wanted more 
publications about economics, political science and world 
affairs; and they asked to be supplied with speakers 
qualified on a wider range of subjects, for rural meetings. 



They sought more facts on cost, maintenance and 
financing of schools and roads. They wanted more 
publications about economics, political science and world 
affairs; and they asked to be supplied with speakers 
qualified on a wider range of subjects, for rural meetings. 

On the strictly practical side of farming the advisory 
committee thought wise land use was the most important 
subject for extension education. It emphasized need for 
information on pasture improvement and the utilization 
of pastures and roughage to lower feed costs. It also 
asked for a program that would help to develop market- 
ing facilities, and improve the quality of production by 
expanding graded marketing of grains, livestock, poultry 
and produce. 

These and other recommendations from the advisory 
committee will be considered by Iowa extension service 
officials in drawing up future programs. The state has 
already won far-spread recognition for the effectiveness 
of its extension, which is no doubt due in large part 
to the fact that it finds out what people want, and then 
tries to supply it. In that effort it has built up a com- 
petent staff of extension experts, and organized and 
equipped them so that they can do an effective job. 

Canada could certainly use a mechanism such as an 
advisory committee on extension service in each 
province. We have a good nucleus from which to 
develop farmers' advisory councils in the provincial 
farm forum organizations. The forums have already 
probed extension work in this country, and found it 
lacking. If they are willing to do something concrete to 
help to improve it, undoubtedly the provincial depart- 
ments of agriculture would be glad to consider their 
suggestions. These would be made through channels 
similar to those that have been effective in Iowa. 



Our Cover Picture 

Suzanne Cloutier and Doris Brunette start the garden- 
ing season at the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa. 
Photo by the National Film Board. 
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New Competition in Farming 

The development of new techniques in marketing has changed the farm 
picture. Now the competition is not so much between the crops produced 

as between the possible methods of disposal. Milk, for example, may be 
produced for sale as fluid milk, butter or cheese. And a small change in 
the price relationship may upset the whole structure of the industry. 

by J. E. Lattimer to oats remained about the same while the barley area 

was almost doubled. Some explanation of this may be 
OR WARD price agreements or contract prices wathered from the market demand 0 f the time. The 
r between buyers and sellers are no new procedure * utbrgak of war found Canada with a huge surplus of 
in business. Such agreements have prevailed for some unsaleablc wheat and expa nded breeding of hogs. Ex- 
time in special lines such as canning crops and fluid milk. ^ of hog feeding during the war years was due 
But their application to grains and livestock is a recent ^ ^ ^ ^ gfain ^ unsaleable and bacon wanted 
development and alters the form of competition to that ^ ^ dislocated internatio n a l trade in farm pro- 
between alternative opportunities. Where prices are Th . g requifed considera ble reorganization of 
agreed on for some future period the alternative open Canadian farming The change that took place between 
to the producer is to change the volume provided. mg ^ 194fi may ^ ^ presented in ta bular form. 

It is rather hard to keep farming in balance when Contrast 1939 with 1946 

prices have free play. One of the functions of price is Percent 

to provide the required amount of different products. 1939 1946 change 

When prices are regulated the problem is to find what ™^*?\si 59>224 ' 6 °° 63 ' 282 '° 0 ° + ' 

price will bring forth the required supply. Poultry, Hens and 

T • T j • r i ii A-a^^ Chickens 59,000,000 85,000,000 +44 

International trade in farm products enables different Qther catde 4,693,500 6,471,100 +38 

countries to specialize in the crops most adaptable to Hogs 4,363,800 5,377,300 +23 

,. . c . r «j r • 1 , i . Sheep 3,365,800 3,378,400 +.04 

their conditions. Specialisation in farming also tends to Milk cows 3,681,000 3,913,900 + 6 

increase within countries. Yet there are some alternatives Horses 2,760,600 2,396,850 —13 

usually open to producers in any one area. Where only The obvious question from this record is: How was 

prices are regulated, and producing a certain product is it possible to expand livestock production at such a 

voluntary, the switch to alternatives becomes important, rate during this period on the basis of a 7 percent increase 

It is hard to keep agriculture in balance. It is hard m area of field cro P s? The answer 18 a lar § e amount of 

to have enough eggs without having too much fowl. It unsaleable grain on hand in 1939 and a much better than 

is hard to keep wool and mutton in balance. It is hard avera § e V ield of § rain durin S the P eriod - 

to keep feed and livestock and livestock products in Another feature of the record is that expansion in 

balance. When prices were not regulated it was easy llvesto ^ k was not uniform. Apparently some lines of 
to blame the lack of balance on the "system" — the system 

which has been evolved over the years. But when govern- L~ ^ 
ments do the regulating of prices there is not quite as 
good a chance of passing the buck. The responsibility 
cannot be shifted. 

Prices in Canada have been regulated for a number 
of years. It is generally conceded that price regulation 
was effective in holding prices of farm products down 
during the war. Some scarcities developed, and some still 
prevail. It is essential that we examine the direction of 
expansion. It is particularly important to do this in 
the face of continued contract prices. 

From 1939 to 1946 

A contrast of the volume of output of the pre-war 
period with that of the past year is of peculiar interest. 
From 1939 to 1946 the area of field crops increased by 

around 4 million acres. Half of this increase was in m i i , ^mmm .j 

Saskatchewan. Considerable shift was recorded in the . , , 

r-r, 1 11-11 The milk from this herd is competed for by fluid, dried ana 

gram crops, ihe wheat area declined, the area sown evaporated milk, cheese and butter. 
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Above: Hydra- Lift attached to 
row-crop tractor. 
Below: Special scoop for gravel, 
sand, etc. 




MASSEY-HARRIS super-six HYDRA- LIFT 



LOADS MANURE 
HANDLES HAY 
LOADS GRAVEL 
MOVES STONES 
PULLS FENCE POSTS 
SHOVELS SNOW 



With a Massey-Harris Hydra-Lift, you can load a 
manure spreader or a gravel truck in a matter of min- 
utes ... or sweep up half a ton of hay from the 
windrow and carry it to stack or mow at 10 to 15 
miles an hour. In winter, you can open a road or clear 
a yard in a fraction of the time it takes with shovels. 
In moving temporary fence, you can pull your posts 
and carry them to the new location with a minimum 
of time and effort. 

This is only a partial list of the jobs you can do easier, 
quicker and cheaper with the Massey-Harris Hydra- 
Lift. Can be fitted to either standard or row-crop trac- 
tor. Ask your Massey-Harris dealer for full particulars. 



MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY LIMITED 

TORONTO MONTREAL MONCTON WINNIPEG BRANDON REGINA 

Established 1847 saskatoon yorkton swift current calgary edmonton Vancouver 
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livestock production proved more profitable than others 
during that time. On the basis of the necessary supply 
price it is clear that if increased volume is required in 
those lines that show the least expansion, the price 
relationship must be improved. 

The greatest expansion was in poultry. The next most 
marked was in other cattle or beef cattle. Hogs came 
third. And this position does not present a fair picture 
as the numbers in 1946 were much below that of 1944. 
The year 1944 was a record year in hog output due to 
surplus grain available. As demand for grain expanded 
hog numbers decreased. 

But there was little expansion in milk cows. And the 
importance of the dairy industry to the diet of the people 
and to Canadian farming warrants treatment of this line 
in some detail. 

Milk Production 

1939 1946 Percent 

lbs. lbs. change 

Canada 16,146,482,000 16,937,028,000 + 5 

P.E.I 134,561,000 168,289,000 +25 

N.S 446,457,700 447,746,000 — 

N.B 401,633,800 450,952,000 +12 

Que 4,056,157,400 4,747,174,000. +17 

Ont 5,855,497,100 5,713,635,000 — 2 

Man 1,294,988,000 1,219,576,000 — 6 

Sask 1,744,698,100 1,895,582,000 + 9 

Alta 1,673,179,400 1,657,673,000 1 

BO 529,308,900 636,401,000 + 8 

This breakdown reveals a great lack of uniformity 
in the rate of expansion in dairy production during this 
period. Five provinces showed a varying rate of expan- 
sion. Three provinces declined slightly, the other provin- 
ce maintained its output. The provincial figures indicate 
that in those provinces where dairy farming is more or 
less of a specialty, as in the grass growing sections, 
expansion took place. On the other hand, where alter- 
native opportunities prevail, as in the cash crop areas, 
declines were more common. 

Summary 

Interference with international trade during the war 
compelled a drastic change in Canadian farming. The 
changes were noticeable in crops grown, but more pro- 
nounced in the manner of disposal. Expansion was great- 
er in livestock than in area of field crops. This was made 
possible by a huge carryover of grain at the outbreak 
of war and a series of good harvests. 

Throughout the period studied, prices of farm pro- 
ducts were regulated. With regulated prices the varying 
factor of importance is the volume of output. From 1939 
to 1946 expansion varied tremendously in different farm 
products. Poultry raising and livestock led in the rate of 
expansion. Milk production increased at a slower rate. 

With price regulation, contract prices or forward 
price agreements the prospect, it is necessary to study 
closely the influence of past price regulations on supply. 



People Worth Watching 




J. Abel Marion 



Quebec Farm Leader 

With a membership topping 35,000 the Catholic 
Farmers' Union in Quebec is one of the strongest 
provincial farm groups in Canada. And it may be no 
co-incidence that its membership has more than doubled 
since 1939, when a new president took over. Today's 
president looks very much the same — just nine years 
older and nine years wiser. And those years have done no 
harm to his silver tongue, that has won him wide 
acclaim for his oratory in both French and English. 

J. Abel Marion was born at Colebrook, New Hamp- 
shire in 1885, but came to Canada with his parents in 
1892. In 1904 he married and settled down at Ste. 
Edwidge in Compton County, where he started in to 
farm and raise a large family. 

A strong advocate of group action for farmers, Mr. 
Marion was appointed secretary-manager of the Ste. 
Edwidge Agricultural Co-operative Society just 35 years 
ago; and he still holds that post, besides managing the 
Ste. Edwidge Credit Union since it was founded, and 
presiding over the local school board for the last 20 
years. 

Active in the Catholic Farmers' Union since its begin- 
ning in 1924, Mr. Marion was elected vice-president in 
1930, and became president in 1936. He took an active 
part in founding the union's life insurance society; and 
three years ago he promoted the formation of another 
union society for fire and automobile insurance. 

Nor has he neglected educational work. During his 
term of office the union's weekly farm paper, La Terre 
de Che* Nous, has swelled its circulation to 80,000. 



Set SiflMs 
on High Producers 
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From windrow to wagon, the Case 
Slicer-baler puts up hay with less labor 
per ton. Its gentle pick-up and side 
feed save more leaves, preserve more 
protein. Sliced-Hay bales need no tear- 
ing apart, minimizing leaf-loss at the 
feedlot, adding to the yield of meat or 
milk per acre and per man-hour. It's 
the baler used by more farmers than 
any other. It's so low in cost that most 
any farmer can have his own. 
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Last year "Le Foyer Rural" was launched; it's a family 
magazine that goes into 15,000 homes each month. And 
one of Mr. Marion's fondest dreams came true in 1939, 
in the form of a building to accommodate the head' 
quarters of all the Catholic Farmers 1 Union activities 
under one roof. 

Under Mr. Marion's guidance, the union hasn't 
hesitated to branch out in lines that aren't strictly 
agricultural. Since so many lumbermen are farm boys, 
the union has felt a moral responsibility for their wel- 
fare. It has tried to improve their lot by maintaining a 
hostel for them in Quebec City since 1939 and a supply 
store since 1941, and has even set up an employment 
service for lumbermen. 



Strong as his union was, Mr. Marion wanted to see 
its co-operation extended to wider fields. It's now linked 
with the Cooperative Federee de Quebec, with Mr. 
Marion a member of the Federee executive. Since the 
inception of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture the 
union has been an affiliate, and Mr. Marion is second 
vice-president of the C.F.A. 

His standing in Canadian agriculture is further attested 
by the fact that he is a member of the National Advisory 
Board of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, and 
was one of the men who represented Canadian farmers 
at the London organisation meeting of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers. 



A Small Fair Comes to Life 



by J. S. Cram 

MANY small fairs in this country have been closed 
down because they didn't take in enough to cover 
the cost of administration and maintenance of equip' 
ment. Even if buildings are used only for a few days 
each year they need to be kept in shape, and repairs are 
often costly. So fair boards are constantly coming to the 
point where they have to consider whether to forego 
future fairs and leave the buildings to the weather and 
small boys. 

But there may be an alternative to this unpopular 
course. Perhaps the fair may be livened up, so it will 
draw more support, and pay its own way. Or maybe 
the board can expand its activities to meet other com- 
munity needs, and thus secure the necessary revenue. 

Many fairs rent their buildings to other organisations 
for special events. Some organise fall fairs and spring 
shows and junior fairs and all sorts of similar features. 




Most fair grounds live a few days a year. 



The tremendous possibilities open to agricul- 
tural societies are shown by the development 
of the fair grounds at Woodstock, Ontario. 
Many organizations could put some of these 
ideas to work for local farmers. 



Others have built arenas that are used in the winter 
as skating and hockey rinks, supplying healthful rccrca- 
tion while they help to pay the bills. 

But one small Canadian fair has decided to go the 
whole hog, and have its buildings used every day of the 
year. What's more, it's considerably increased its plant, 
and has found a ready, paying use for every bit of space. 
It's the fair at Woodstock, in Central Ontario. 

Back in 1939 the Woodstock fair was the usual three- 
day affair, struggling along with one building for gen- 
eral exhibits, one for horses, and an assortment of sheds 
and tents for the other livestock. 

This year, when the fair opened there was excellent 
permanent accommodation for all the exhibits, even to 
the farm machinery. And that's just the beginning of 
the transformation. 

All of this expansion has risen out of a great calamity 
— the war. In 1940 the army took over the Woodstock 
fair grounds and the fair was suspended for several years, 
as were many others in the same circumstances. But when 
the army released the grounds the Oxford agricultural 
society was not content to let its fair stay suspended, as 
happened with so many others. Instead, the society had a 
plan all ready. 

When the army announced that it had no further 
use for the grounds, and would immediately start to dis- 
mantle the buildings, the society came forward with an 
offer to buy ten of the buildings that would be an asset to 
the fair equipment. Later they bought three more, and 
added them to a layout that would be useful the whole 
year round. 
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"We believe that an agricultural society should mean 
more than a big complement of buildings for use two or 
three days a year," says J. E. Nephew, the secretary- 
manager. "We're using these buildings to bring in 
revenue every week, and to tie up as many agricultural 
organizations as possible in one spot — a year-round 
agricultural centre. 11 

Carrying out this idea, the 70 x 160 mechanics build- 
ing, where trucks and gun carriers were once serviced, 
is used by the farm implement repair department of the 
Oxford Farmers' Co-operative Produce Company Limited, 
to keep farmers' machinery in working order. 

Another building, formerly a wet canteen, houses the 
Oxford co-op s battery brooders, and last season it 
handled 40,000 chicks waiting for delivery to customers. 
The same concern rents another 30 x 220 barracks for 
finishing broilers. Last season this enabled it to salvage 
over 10,000 cockerel chicks that would otherwise have 
been destroyed because there was no sale for them. And 
these broilers brought the co-op a tidy profit. 

Horses and Fertilizer 

A former H-hut houses 100 head of horses for the 
fair, and is rented for 5 1 weeks of the year as a fertilizer 
warehouse, thus serving a real purpose in this farming 
community. Another has been remodeled to hold 100 
cattle, and a third 100 cattle. And a cement hog barn 
completes the animal housing for the fair. These build- 
ings are rented to commercial concerns and put to good 
use for the whole year. 

The recreation hall that seats 800 people, steam- 
heated and with good stage facilities, is used twice 
monthly by the Junior farmers for educational sessions 
and dances. The Woodstock Little Theatre, the Oxford 
Federation of Agriculture, livestock breeders' groups and 
community clubs also make this building their gathering 
place. 

A smaller hall, once the men's canteen, has been 
rented to the Navy League of Canada, on a 51 week 
basis, and the sergeants' mess is used to house short 
courses for young farm people. 

Even the old horse building has been put to per- 
manent use, as the home of the Oxford Insemination 
Service, one of the largest artificial breeding units in 
Canada. 

Of course, not every community has the same oppor- 
tunity as Woodstock did, to take over buildings that 
could, with some alterations, be put to such purposes. 
But a good many that did have the opportunity have not 
grasped it. 

The Woodstock society, if it had not been so anxious 
to provide real services for the community, might well 
have boggled at the thought of the expenditures involved 
in buying and altering the buildings. Instead, it went 
ahead to find how it could secure revenue from them to 
pay for an extension of other services. And in doing this 
it blazed a trail that other organizations might profitably 
follow, by grasping whatever opportunities they may 
have. 





TO A MILLION CANADIANS 
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working with Canadians in 
every walk of life 
since 1817 

Bank of Montreal 




Specify 

"SECURITY" FENCING 

Vou can be sure of the strength, depend- 
ability and appearance of "Security" 
Fencing. Made strictly in accordance 
with the American Society for Testing 
Materials Specification A 116, it is 
scientifically engineered, manufactured 
and tested. For your own security it 
pays to insist on "SECURITY" Fencing. 

DOMINION STEEL & COAL CORP. LTD. 

Security Fence Division 
Canada Cement Bldg. Montreal 
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ACROSS Canada there are twelve distributing cen- 
tres — at Halifax, St. John, Quebec City, Mont- 
real, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Calgary and Vancouver — where daily prices 
are collected by Dominion fruit and vegetable inspectors 
covering wholesale to retail sales of all domestic and 
imported fruits and vegetables. 

Special sheets are forwarded to the Markets Informa- 
tion Division in Ottawa at the end of each week, show- 
ing the product, variety, package, origin, grade and 
price. These quotations arc then available to the entire 
industry whenever needed. 

At these twelve centres, there is also a complete 
daily record of all freight, express, and in some instances, 
boat receipts into these markets. This information is 
forwarded to Ottawa in both weekly and monthly form. 




Bonsecours Market in Old Montreal 



Keeping Up With Markets 



Every day, from Monday to Friday during the dom- 
estic potato shipping season, there goes out from Ottawa 
a Potato Market Report covering the markets of Mont- 
real, Ottawa and Toronto. The information for this re- 
port is wired to Ottawa each morning, and includes 
temperature, weather, truck receipts, freight arrivals — 
segregated as to province of state of origin— number of 
cars on track including those in the process of being 
unloaded, a description of supplies, demand and market, 
followed by the price ranges for the different varieties, 
packages, grades and origins. 

This report also shows the number of cars of Maritime 
potatoes passing such points as Cape Tormentine, Mc 
Adam, Edmunston and Riviere du Loup, together with 
an indication as to the destination of such cars. In other 
words, the report not only shows how many cars of 
potatoes were on track in Toronto on a specific day, but 
also gives an idea of how many more are rolling on 
Toronto from the Maritimes. Finally, the report gives 
an up-to-the-minute seasonal summary of carlot move- 
ment of Maritime potatoes by rail or water, for dom- 
estic or export markets, with comparable figures for the 
previous year. This is all put out on one sheet and is 
mailed from Ottawa around noon so that growers can 
receive it in the next day's mail. 

In addition to this report, each office now gives to the 
local daily papers the prices reported each morning on 
our potato wire to Ottawa. It also supplies the C.B.C. 
each morning with a fairly complete list of prices cover- 



To keep people informed of market prices 
from day to day, so they'll know the value of 
what they have to sell, the Dominion Gov- 
ernment issues reports from our important 
centres right across the country. 



ing domestic fruits and vegetables for use on their noon 
Farm Broadcast, and it checks with them again around 
four oclock for any changes to be made in the six o'clock 
broadcast. As a result the Department of Agriculture 
report, the newspapers and the C.B.C. broadcast now 
all have the same potato quotations. 

Ottawa also publishes every Thursday throughout 
the year a Weekly Crop and Market Report. This re- 
port, first of all, contains a brief crop news report on 
the planting, growing, harvesting or marketing condi- 
tions of the chief crops in some 29 producing areas 
across Canada. Ontario, for instance, is divided into 
about ten local areas such as York, Peel and South 
Simcoe Counties; Middlesex, Huron and Lambton Coun- 
ties; and Wellington, Waterloo, Perth and Brant 
Counties. 

Then come the market conditions and prices on prac- 
tically all domestic fruits and vegetables when in season, 
together with imported prices, if imported stock is in 
competition with domestic offerings. These are re- 
ported from the 12 centres previously referred to, and 
appear in the same form as in the Potato Report — 
arrivals, condition of supplies, demand and market, and 
actual price ranges for the week according to variety, 
package, grade and origin. Following this is a table 
showing the arrivals during the week at the 12 centres 
for some 20 different fruits and vegetables. 

In addition to the foregoing which appear the year 
round, there is other information that appears from time 
to time. From December 1 to June 1, storage figures are 
published as of the first of each month. These figures 
are published early in the month and show common and 
cold storage of apples, and total storage of pears, pota- 
toes, onions, beets, carrots, cabbage, parsnips and celery 
together with figures for the same date the previous 
year. 
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From time to time there also appears such informa- 
tion as the following: Apple export tables, table and 
seed potato export tables, commodity price summary 
tables, and production tables. 

While all these reports are issued by the Markets 
Information Division at Ottawa, the work of collect- 
ing the data is done almost entirely by fruit and vege- 
table inspectors of the Dominion Dept. of Agriculture. 
At some of the larger centres such as Montreal and 
Toronto, this work is practically a full time job for 
one inspector. At other centres and at shipping points, 
the inspectors collect this information in addition to their 
regular inspection work. 

Freight, express and steamship arrivals are obtained 
early each morning from the companies concerned. 
Wholesale prices are also obtained each day from a 
representative number of wholesalers, and the inspector 
then has to decide from the various prices collected 
what the actual market price should be. Information on 
crops, acreage and production is obtained right in your 
own locality by your local inspector. 



all Canada. A further indication of improvement is the 
high quality of seed being produced, and the fact that 
95 percent of the acreage entered for inspection passed 
as certified seed. 

All seed improvement programs have been continued 
including demonstrations and assistance in roguing, main- 
tenance of certified seed areas, early harvesting and 
Florida testing. More communities and groups of grow- 
ers are making application for the establishment of cer- 
tified seed areas, which indicates the determination of 
growers to co-operate and produce the best possible 
quality. 



Progress in N.B. Potato Work 

Progress in improving seed potatoes and methods of 
production is reported by the New Brunswick Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This improvement is reflected in 
large yields of improved quality of both seed and table 
potatoes. The estimated yield of potatoes in New 
Brunswick for 1947 is placed at 237 bushels per acre 
compared with an average of 150 bushels per acre for 



N.S. Tries to Sell at Home 

Nova Scotia is concentrating more of its attention 
on the home market, in an attempt to stabilize the apple 
industry. There are now two modern cold storage plants 
in operation in the fruit-growing area. One plant, built 
at Coldbrook last year, has a storage capacity of 150,000 
boxes; the second plant at Hillaton, near Canning, was 
completed recently and has refrigeration space for 
80,000 barrels and storage capacity for several thousand 
more. 

Considerable interest was shown last year in the im- 
provement of pastures through fertilization. Fertilized 
pastures, in the main, stood up much better during the 
drought period than unfertilized fields and it is expected 
that the interest in pasture fertilization and improvement 
will continue. 
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ALL-STEEL THRESHER 

The Forano All-Steel Thresher, equipped with the well 
known Hart Feeder is a thoroughly modern machine. 
When desired, it can be supplied with patented Clover 
Hulling Attachment. 



MANURE SPREADER 

The Forano Manure Spreader, with a capacity of 
40 to 45 bushels, is well liked for its excellent 
performance and extremely low maintenance cost. 
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Raising Dairy Calves 



The success of any dairy farm depends on 
raising enough good calves to keep the herd 
constantly improving. Here are some very 
practical suggestions on getting calves off 
to a good start. 



by A. R. Ness 

CALF rearing is an important and costly item in the 
business of producing milk. In order to maintain 
the four million cows in Canada, some 80,000 to 100,000 
heifer calves must be selected and raised annually. 

In terms of a 20 cow milking herd that means that 
four to five calves must be raised each year as replace- 
ments. In other words for each herd of twenty cows a 
farm should have four or five calves, four or five year- 
lings and four or five two-year-olds. These 12 to 15 
young, unproductive animals constitute a big part of 
the total number of animals to be fed and cared for each 
day. And the cost of rearing these young animals must 
be met by the returns from the milking herd. 

It isn't always easy to select adequate numbers of 
high quality replacements, in order to maintain the 
standard of the herd. In many cases only an 80 percent 
calf crop is obtained in the first place. Then, too, only 
half the calves will normally be heifers; and some of 
the heifer calves should not be kept for breeding because 
they're from unsatisfactory dams. So it's necessary to 
get the most out of the calves that are to be kept. 

Unfortunately, when calves come into the world 
they're not too well equipped to withstand the conditions 
they meet. Many give up the struggle shortly after 
birth. And the others need all the care, attention to 
details and skillful handling they can get for their first 
few days. It's a big change, from being nurtured within 
the mother to the environment of the stable immediately 
after birth. 

The newborn calf readily succumbs to infection. So 
sanitation and protection against infections are very 
important, particularly right after birth. There should 
be a clean, dry maternity pen — one that's free from 
drafts — and an after-weaning pen that's not only clean 
and dry, but well bedded and sunny. That will provide 
protection against the infections that cause so much 
digestive disturbance in young calves. 

The period from five days to two weeks of age is 
when calves are subject to attacks of digestive disturb- 
ances resulting in diarrhea. Protection during this critical 
period in the calf's life, can best be provided by proper 
feeding and clean, dry, well bedded pens. 

Proper feeding in the early stages means the use of 
the first milk produced by the mother. This first milk 



is called colostrum. Its importance arises from the fact 
that while the calf is born with little or no Vitamin A 
in its bloodstream, colostrum is rich in Vitamin A. 
Furthermore, colostrum has a much higher Vitamin A 
content the first day after calving that it has the second 
day, and there's considerably less the third day after the 
birth of the calf. So the habit of not feeding the calf 
during the first day of its life is not a sound practice. 
It may be easier to train the calf to drink when it's 
hungry — but that won't compensate for the loss of the 
Vitamin A that it needs, in order to withstand infections. 

Colostrum supplies much of the calf's protection against 
digestive disturbances due to infection. So the newborn 
calf should either be allowed to nurse, or should be fed 
its own mother's milk as soon as possible. 

People make a big mistake when they throw away this 
colostrum, or milk produced in the first three days after 
calving. This milk is not marketable — but it is especially 
valuable for getting the calf off to a good start. It's richer 
than ordinary milk in milk solids, protein, and minerals, 
and contains twice as much Vitamin A and carotene. 
In addition, it acts as a laxative and helps the digestive 
tract to start functioning normally. 

Early evacuation of the bowels should be watched for. 
The condition of the fecal matter passed by the calf 




These healthy specimens are on their way to a show. 
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is one of the best indicators of well-being or trouble in 
the digestive tract. 

There's some danger of over-feeding causing digestive 
upsets, particularly when a fresh cow produces more 
colostrum than the calf can handle. A safe rule to 
follow is to feed the calf one pound of milk for each 10 
pounds of the calf's weight. In general practice calves 
are fed only twice each day; but in the case of small 
or weak calves, added protection can be given by feeding 
three times per day for the first week, especially when 
they're not allowed to nurse. 

In such cases, the temperature of the milk is very 
important. Milk should always be fed at the same tern- 
perature — 100 degrees Fahrenheit. And if the cow is 
not being milked at noon it's doubtful if it's wise to 
advocate feeding the calf at noon, considering the usual 
lack of facilities to control the temperature of the milk. 
Feeding milk at the wrong temperature may do more 
harm than the extra feeding can overcome. 

It seems that there's no satisfactory substitute for 
whole milk in the diet of the young calf. A great deal 
of experimental work has been done to determine the 
minimum quantities of whole milk required to raise 
dairy calves successfully. Some investigators have reared 
calves successfully using whole milk for only one month, 
others maintain a six-week feeding period is necessary, 
while still others recommend a minimum of a two-month 
whole milk feeding period. 

In most of fluid milk districts little skimmilk is avail- 
able, and the whole milk is replaced by a home-made 
gruel. Many farmers use this method quite successfully, 
but others seem unable to get satisfactory results. These 
people have had more success with calf starters, which 
include a mixture of good farm grains, fortified with the 
ingredients known to be found in milk. When the 
instructions are followed these prepared calf feeds or 
starters form the basis of a simple and satisfactory 
method of rearing dairy calves. 

Whether the calf should be kept on whole milk for a 
month, six weeks or two months depends partly on the 
skill of the feeder in getting the young animal to start 
eating starter and hay. It may be necessary to teach the 
calf to eat by placing some of the starter in its mouth 
several times a day for several days. The starter should 
be kept before the calf all the time, and water should 
be offered frequently, unless the calf has free access 
to it. 

Good quality legume hay can be introduced when the 
calf is about three weeks of age. It may be fed in a 
rack placed on a partition, and up off the floor. 

The bigger the calf, the more starter it will eat. The 
milk supply for a large calf can be reduced gradually 
at a younger age, but the milk should not be cut off 
entirely until the calf is eating at least three pounds 
per day, and is well started on hay. 
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The quality of the milk supplied us by the 
dairy farmer has been — and continues to 
be — the foundation of the Elmhurst reputa- 
tion for "Quality-Guarded" Dairy Products. 

By rigid inspection and observance of mod- 
ern scientific methods of dairy operation we 
have maintained that reputation — but with- 
out the co-operation of the dairy farmer there 
would not be the Quality for us to Guard. 
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MILKING IS EASIER WITH 
THIS MACHINE-AND YOUR 
MILK CHEQUES ARE BIGGER! 



DE LAVAL 
MAGNETIC SPEEDWAY 
MILKER 




You'll save milking time 
and work with faster, gentle 
— UNIFORM De Laval 
Milking. The De Laval Mag- 
netic Speedway Milker gets 
ALL the milk — more quickly 
. . . and helps to protect 
herd health. 

Your local De Laval Deal- 
er will be glad to give you 
complete details. See the De 
Laval Sterling Milkers, too. 
You'll find a De Laval Milk- 
er that's right for your herd 
whether you're milking 4 
cows or 40. 

THE DE LAVAL COMPANY LTD. 
PETERBOROUGH 

Vancouver Winnipeg Montreal 
Quebec Moncton 
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Machines for Farm Improvement 



Machines have opened up great new possibi- 
lities in farming. They make it possible to 
zoom across the pioneer stage in land develop- 
ment, putting productive land at our disposal 
many years earlier than would be possible 
with older methods. 



by J. H. Cooper 

MACHINES mean a lot in our present day world. 
They make it possible for us to do several times 
as much work, and spare us the backaches from which 
so many of our older farmers suffer. Properly handled, 
they can accomplish tasks of improvement that would 
be impossible without them. 

Take soil conservation as an example. It makes use 
of trees, grass and legumes, livestock and poultry to 
improve the land and increase grain yields. But often 
it would be impossible to get very far with these im- 
provement programs without suitable machines. There 
may be ditches to be dug, tiles laid for underdrainage, 
fields to be stumped and cleared, rocks to be buried, 
terraces and contours to be laid out. With the right 
equipment it is possible to accomplish in a few hours 
some of these jobs that would otherwise take years. 

For those who are not yet familiar with the uses of 
machines in soil conservation work, here are some of 
the uses to which they are profitably being put. 

Terracing is being widely used in some hilly regions. 
Its basic purposes are (1) to intercept the water flowing 
down a slope, slow it up before it becomes highly 
eroding, and silt laden and carry it off at a safe velocity 



to a suitable outlet. (2) to hold the water on the land 
longer so that the soil may absorb more of it. 

Contour tillage is another method of erosion control. 
By contour tillage is meant the performance of all field 
operations on the "contour" or at the same level, so 
that the implement is always operating on the level. 
Everyone knows that a cart or any other farm implement 
is pulled up a hill with much more difficulty than on 
the level. The laying out of the fields so as to fit the 
existing rotation of crops does present some difficulty, 
but once properly planned and set up it is no more 
difficult than usual tillage practice. In contour tillage, 
erosion control is brought about by the fact that the 
rows cut across the path of waterflow and intercept it 
or decrease its velocity. 

Classification of land by slope is necessary in planning 
a conservation program on a farm. Control measures 
vary with the slope of the land. The following recom- 
mendations are based on the experience in actual soil 
erosion control work. 

For slopes up to 4 or 5 percent, use of contour tillage 





A brush cutter makes short work of small trees and 
undergrowth. 



The bulldozer removes rocks and levels fields. 

together with a well balanced crop rotation is sufficient 
if there is any serious tendency to erosion. 

On slopes from 4 or 5 to 12 percent, terracing and 
contour tillage should be used. Strip cropping should 
also be included if the tendency toward erosion is 
severe. 

Slopes from 12 to 20 percent are too steep for terracing 
as usually practiced. They should be strip-cropped with 
emphasis on alternate strips of dense, vigorous-growing 
covercrops in the rotation. 

Slopes from 20 to 30 percent should be kept in per- 
manent sod, either meadow or well-controlled pasture. 

Slopes steeper than 30 percent should be taken out of 
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agriculture and given over to stimulated development of 
tree growth and occupation by wild life. 

Drainage is another important consideration. One 
might reasonably ask how drainage of farm land reduces 
soil losses from erosion. Actually the two go hand in 
hand. That part of the rainfall that the soil cannot 
absorb runs over the surface, eroding and carrying away 
much good soil. If underdrains are placed in the soil, the 
excess water will pass through the soil and run off 
through the tile drains in an orderly and controlled 
manner, which does no damage to the soil or crops. 

A point which should be emphasized here is that it is 
impossible to overdrain a mineral soil. It is also true 
that the roots of most farm plants will not grow where 
the soil is saturated and that a well drained soil promotes 
the growth and vigor of plants by enlarging the feeding 
ground for the plant roots. As open ditches provide 
outlets for the underdrains, no underdrainage system 
will function satisfactorily with poorly constructed and 
poorly designed open ditches. It is necessary to have 
proper open ditches, and also a systematic maintenance 
program so that the ditch will be able to carry off the 
excess water. 

The Farm Mechanics Division of the Quebec Depart' 
merit of Agriculture has had certain heavy machines, 
such as bulldozers, bullgrubbers, graders, dragline shovels 
and tile ditching machines available for land improve- 
ments on Quebec farms. It is interesting to note a few 
of the uses to which these machines were put. 

The bulldozer is usually powered by a 70 to 80 horse- 
power track type tractor and is used for levelling mounds 
or hillocks in a field and also for filling in low or wet 
places. It is also used for moving and burying boulders 
and stone fences, and for grading farm roads. $6.00 is 
the approximate cost of digging a trench, pushing in a 
pile of stones 25 feet long, 10 feet wide and 5 feet high 
and then covering with 2 feet of earth. 

The bullgrubber is usually mounted in a similar way 
and on the same sized tractor as the bulldozer. Its 
main use is in pasture breaking, stumping and stone 
removal. It pulls the stumps and stones leaving the top 
soil undisturbed. An 80 horsepower tractor will stump 
from 6 to 7 tenths of an acre per hour at an approximate 
cost of $8.00 per acre. 

P.E.I. Hogs in Great Demand 

Prince Edward Island reports that in 1947 over 200 
he. id of Yorkshire breeding stock were sold outside the 
province, some being shipped as far as the Rockies. In 
many instances, says the report, Island hogs shipped to 
Western Canada were prominent in shows and were 
eagerly sought by U.S. buyers. 

The Island is now recognized as the North American 
breeding ground for Yorkshire foundation stock. Over 
100 breeders are helping to meet the demand for high 
class registered sows and boars. 



SUCCESS IN APPLE SCAB CONTROL 

Quebec apple growers have found by practical ex- 
perience that KOLOSPRAY is highly effective. This 
fact is far more potent than extensive claims for its 
virtues. 

KOLOSPRAY has proved itself most highly adapt- 
able to Quebec growing conditions. This fact suggests 
the importance of knowing more about the value of 
KOLOSPRAY in your spray program. 



Magara 




Consult your NIAGARA 
Fieldman for help in soiling 
your difficulties in orchard 
and field pest control. 



This sulphur fungicide con- 
tains 83% highly-processed 
sulphur, plus the adhesive 
and spreading qualities of 
fused hentonite sulphur. 



KOLOSPRAY and all other NIAGARA products are distributed 
in province of Quebec by La Cooperative Federee de Quebec. 

MADE IN CANADA BY 

NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO. LIMITED, 

BURLINGTON. ONT. 
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MASTER 
FEEDS 



Preferred by successful 
feeders for all classes of 
livestock, poultry, fur 
bearing animals and 
dogs. 

TORONTO ELEVATORS LTD. 

TORONTO MONTREAL 
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Going . . . Going . . . Gone! 
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"Sold to the gentleman with the red necktie!" And Auctioneer 
Ray Demers has disposed of another steer 



and the crowd settles down to enjoy another episode in 
the ringside drama. 

Auction sales are among the most thrilling events of 
rural Canadian life. The setting is dramatic in the 
extreme — the auctioneer in his pulpit, using every in- 
flection of the human voice, and shifting the centre of 
interest with his emphatic, thrusting stick. First he fixes 
all eyes on the animal being sold, then on the crowd 
at large as he seeks an opening, then to the original 
bidder, and on to competitors as they open up. Stick and 
jaw wave furiously until all but two of the bidders have 
been forced out. Then there's a moment's respite before 
he settles down to pit one of the would-be buyers 
against the other in the final struggle. 

Then comes the climax — that dramatic moment when 
his stick starts to descend in preparation for the " . . . 
GoneT Sometimes it stops in mid-air as another bid is 
tossed in. The auctioneer seizes the new bid, holding his 
audience spell-bound as he uses it to prod the other 
bidders . . . prodding, seizing, prodding, until another 
climax is worked up. 



Among the most dramatic events of rural Canadian life, the auction sale 
offers big possibilities for improving livestock returns. It's been used 
successfully by single farmers and co-operative groups, with commercial 
animals and high class breeding stock. But it needs to be properly 
organized, and the man in the pulpit must know his animals, as well as 
his auctioneering. 



"G 



by J. S. Cram 

OING . . . GOING ..." A thrill passes through 
the crowd as the auctioneer lifts his stick high 
in the air. The hush is so intense that it's almost possible 
to hear the mental processes of the man who made the 
last bid: "I hope nobody raises it". The only other 
person who has been left in the running for the last 30 
seconds seems to ask: "Should I raise it just once more?" 
And the owner inwardly asks, as he anxiously scans the 
bidders' faces: "Isn't anyone going to offer more than 
that?" 

But the auctioneer still has a lot of sales ahead of 
him. His stick flashes down with an emphatic: "Gone...!" 
And then, as the crowd starts to breathe again: "Sold to 
the gentleman with the red necktie." 

The owner leads the animal out, trying to reconcile 
his disappointment that no other bid was forthcoming 
with his pleasure that he had got so fair a price. The 
defeated bidder, irked that he has hesitated too long, 
comforts himself with the thought that the price was 
too high. The successful bidder fumbingly signs the 
bill of sale, promising himself that he'll never again be 
so rash. Then the auctioneer starts in on the next animal, 



These sales are marvellous entertainment, but they've 
a danger of becoming habit-forming. Many people would 
never miss an auction 20 miles away, if they had to get 
up from a sick bed to attend. Not that they intend to 
buy anything — they often go just for the thrill of 
the conflict — but they seldom leave empty handed. 
Sometimes they aren't exactly willing buyers; the story 
of the man who scratched his ear and had a truck 
knocked down to him could quite easily have been true. 
Of course, he didn't have to take the truck — but it's 
surprising what people will do when they're under the 
influence of auction fever. 

This hypnotic effect of auctions — their ability to 
draw crowds, to bring out the desire to buy — makes 
them a useful device for farmers to use. There's a good 
reason why most farmers, when they decide to sell out, 
hold an auction, rather than selling their assets privately; 
they know they can get more for them by auction. 
Besides, it's a big local event, a dramatization of the 
family's departure. 

From the ordinary farm sale, auctions have developed 
to the point where they hold a big place in the agricul' 
tural calendar. Regional fat stock shows have developed 
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apace, each with its attendant auction. They provide a 
means of bringing all the buyers together in one place, 
of providing publicity for the sale and for the firms that 
buy the top animals. Keen competition has arisen among 
the big sales — the western events, the Maritime, Sher- 
brooke and Royal fat stock sales — carrying prices up 
with it. 

Many purebred breeders, too, have found that they 
could do better by joining with others in their locality 
to auction off their surplus breeding stock. Many big 
annual sales of purebred beef cattle, dairy cattle, pigs and 
sheep have been developed; and they've been good for 
both buyers and sellers. They've shown the sellers what 
buyers were willing to pay the highest prices for, and 
have given them a chance to secure the sort of breeding 
stock they've needed. They've enabled buyers to make 
the sort of selection they want, in one place and at one 
time. And they've encouraged farmers who had nothing 
but grade stock to buy something better, and have thus 
launched many a good purebred herd. 

Good Place to Learn 

One of the most important points is that they've given 
breeders a yearly standard of comparison. A man bring- 
ing his stock in each year can see how it compares 
with other people's. If he sees that the others are 
progressing while he's marking time, he's likely to do 
something about it — something like buying a better herd 
sire, and perhaps even a female or two. He learns a great 
deal about type and about blood lines, and the connection 
between the two. As a result, herds in a locale where 
regular auctions are held tend to improve much more 
rapidly than in other places. 

That is why breeders' clubs in so many places have 
their regular auctions. There may be one for each of 
the breeds, or all the beef breeders may get together to 
stage a composite sale, and other similar groupings form 
all down the line. Probably the most satisfactory results 
for the region as a whole have come out of the com- 
posite sales. They've enabled new breeders to compare 
the breeds, as well as the animals entered, and make 
their choice of breeds on a much sounder basis than 
if they were just talked into starting with one that 
wasn't particularly suitable for their conditions. 

But several things are necessary to make an auction a 
success. In the first place, there must be something worth 
selling, and someone who's in the market for that sort 
of animal, and able to pay a reasonable price. Then there 
must be suitable accommodation, so that everyone will 
be comfortable and in a congenial mood. There must be 
good publicity, both to secure adequate entries of 
suitable animals and to coax potential buyers to attend. 
The animals must be presented in the best possible con- 
dition, and must be kept moving smoothly and quickly. 

And the auctioneer must know his business. He must 
be able to spot interest at the flicker of an eyelash, he 
must know how to draw out hesitant bidders, he must 



know when it's no use dwelling longer on an animal. 
That means he must know his animals, as well as his 
auctioneering. He has to know type, records and blood 
lines, so that he recognizes the worth of each animal, 
and can point out the things that are likely to bring 
good bids. 

INCREASE CROP YIELDS 

-RAISE HEAITHIER SIDCK 




Naugatuck 



SAFE FOR CEREAL CROPS 

Spray WEED-BANE in the 
post seedling stage, when 
grain is usually 6" — 10" 
high. Kills mustard, stink- 
weed, other annual and 
perennial weeds. Increases 
crop yields. 



WEED-BANE 

THE SAFEST, SUREST 



2,4-D WEED KILLER 




NO MORE OFF-TASTE MILK 

By killing noxious weeds, 
WEED-BANE prevents poi- 
soning of young stock, and 
off-taste milk from dairy 
cattle. Eliminates burdock, 
etc. from grazing lands — 
prevents dirty fleece on 
sheep. 
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'EED-BANE is the preferred trie- 
thanolamine formulation of 2,4-D — 
developed specifically for Canada's 
colder climate, hardier weeds. It is 
non-toxic, non-flammable, non-cor- 
rosive — harmless to grass, soil, 
animals, humans. WEED-BANE's ap- 
parent slower action permits penetra- 
tion through the entire weed system; 
re-growth, re-seeding are prevented. 
Rain following application does not 
impair effectiveness. Insist on the 
green liquid — WEED-BANE ! 

A sir Your Nearest Weed-Bane Dealer for 
Your Free Copy of the Folder 
"Why Grow Weeds?" 



WEED FREE FENCE LINES 

WEED-BANE assures effect- 
ive weed control along 
fence lines, in cereal crops 
and grazing lands. Soluble 
in water, easily measured, 
mixed, handled. 




Naugatiick Chemicals 




384 Vitre St. West 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Poultry Questions Answered 



by W. A. Maw 



Q._How can heald colds be prevented in pullet flocks? 

A. Ordinary head colds in poultry flocks are usually 
the result of exposure to drafts in houses, damp condi- 
tions and direct infection from adult carriers mixed 
with the young stock. Houses should be thoroughly 
cleaned each year so that the new flock comes to the 
house free of any direct contact with previous stock. 

Proper ventilation and dry floors, with the aid of deep 
litter, will assist greatly in providing comfortable condi- 
tions. All pullets should also be taught to roost in the 
proper roosting areas rather than sit on window sills or 
in sections exposed to possible drafts. A uniform group of 
strong vigorous birds has a better chance to offset colds 
or disease in general than flocks lacking proper selection 
for general health. 

Q # — Is early maturity in growth related to market 
quality in broilers and roasters? 

A.— The amount of fat produced during the early 
stages of growth is not equal to that attained at mature 
body size. The fast-growing individuals, however, will 
produce a good finish in body fat, internally as well as 
externally, thus grading high for market purposes. 

Fast rate of growth is related to fast feathering, which 
is another desirable character in broilers. Such birds 
mature earlier than slow-growing individuals and usually 
finish with a greater amount of body fat. 

Q. Is early sexual development an indication of rapid 

growth in chickens? 

A. — Early sexual development in chickens during 
early growth and especially up to the broiler stage, 10 
to 12 weeks of age, is desirable in all strains of stock. The 
development of a red comb in the male is an indication 
of sexual maturity and such individuals are generally 
faster in rate of growth than those not exhibiting red 
comb development. This factor is most desirable in 
prospective breeders to be used for producing broiler 
stock. 

Q. — When should fast feathering be accurately iden- 
tified in chicks? 

A. Fast feathering in chicks is usually checked at 

ten days of age, when both wing and tail feather devel- 
opment is noted. Back feathering can be checked at four 
weeks, but better yet at the age for which it is con- 
sidered important economically, such as the broiler age 
—10 to 12 weeks. If the character for fast feathering is 
sex-linked, as is the case in Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
it can be detected best at 10 days of age. Other breeds 
differ somewhat and therefore should be checked at 
the later age. 



Q. — Can broodiness in turkeys be reduced through 
selective breeding? 

A. Turkey eggs are high priced and therefore 

broodiness in females, which breaks the cycle of egg 
production, should be reduced or bred out, as has been 
done in chickens. Turkeys must be trap-nested to get egg 
and broody records. Experience to date has shown that 
broodiness is an inherited character, only reduced 
through selective breeding. 

Family performance in egg production and broodiness, 
as well as other characters, is the best basis for improve- 
ment. The selection of individual breeders from families 
showing desirable progress in such factors as reduced 
'broodiness and increased egg production will result in 
the greatest improvement. 

Q. — Are turkey production prospects good? 

A. — There is indication that the poultry meat market 
should be very good for chicken and turkey stocks next 
fall. Generally, there will no doubt be less meat produced 
due to present feed costs. It is quite possible that the 
demand for poults may exceed the supply and therefore 
orders for poults should be placed early. Late May and 
June poults are most satisfactory for farm production, 
as the birds mature for dressing just prior to the 
Christmas trade. To be profitable turkey meat stock 
must be dressed at 26 to 28 weeks of age, the females 
finishing slightly ahead of the males. 

Q. — What are the requirements for a satisfactory 
range shelter? 

A. — The range shelter should be light in construction 
for easy moving and should be open on all sides, although 
the sides and one end may be covered with bagging 
material during the early cool season. The roosting level 
should be above the plate level on the side walls to avoid 
having the birds sit in a direct cross-draught of air. 
Roosts are not necessary where a slatted floor at the 
plate level is used. 

The most satisfactory sue is 8 ft. by 10 ft., which will 
hold 200 growing birds. The framing should be as light 
weight as possible, yet strong enough to stand numer- 
ous moves. 2x3 scantlings, on edge, make very satis- 
factory base and side wall framing, and the rafters and 
ridge may be | inch by 4 inch material. The roof may 
be of wire mesh covered with 3 -ply paper, corrugated 
sheet metal, wood or fibreboard treated for weather pro- 
tection The type may be equal-span or shed roof. The 
equal-span type is most common, using a low side wall 
about 1 5 inches. The sides and end are covered with wire 
mesh. A door in both ends is advisable for easy handling 
of stock, and the door for the stock should be placed in a 
corner position on either end. 
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Q. — What precautions should be taken to avoid fire in 
rooder houses? 

A. — Brooder house fires are usually the result of neg- 
ct of proper precautions. Hot coals dropped when 
taking a coal stove or explosion in an oil stove due to 
^erheating are the common causes of fire. First, the 
;x)r of the brooder house, in the area about the stove, 
lould be covered with a metal sheet covered with sand, 
itter should be cleared back from the stove when 
laking the stove. Be especially careful to avoid hot 
jals getting under the stove, if they fall to the floor. 

Take care in handling the oil brooder to keep anything 
-om getting into the oil supply, which later may block 
le oil feed line which is controlled by an automatic 
ow according to the need of the burner to maintain the 
ecessary temperature. It is advisable to strain the oil 
rhen pouring into the supply tank. 

Operate the stove strictly according to the many 
icturer's instructions. 

Q. — What is a satisfactory chick litter? 

A. — Planer shavings, peat moss, rice hulls, oat hulls, 
ut straw or clean hay chaff all make satisfactory brood- 
r house litters. Sufficient litter should be used to keep 
be floor warm and dry. Mixed litters, such as planer 
havings and rice hulls, or cut straw and shavings, or 
eat moss and shavings, are satisfactory for brooder 
ouses. Dry coarse sawdust may also be used in a mixed 
tter to advantage. Sand is also satisfactory. 

Q. — What simple method can be used to keep chicks 
lose to the brooder during the first few days? 

A - A common practice is to use hinged boards, 10 to 
2 inches in height, standing on edge to form a circle 
ust outside the edge of the canopy over the stove. A 
imilar fence of wire netting, galvanized iron sheeting 
>r corrugated cardboard may be used. The hinged boards 
nake an excellent arrangement, since they can be lifted 
nd folded flat for standing against a wall out of the 
vay. The boards can be moved out with ease to enlarge 
he circle. 

Q. — How soon can turkey poults be fed fresh green 
eed? 

A. -Turkey poults are fond of green feed, such as 
lipped grass, clover, onion tops or other vegetable tops. 
5uch green feed may be fed after the poults are a week 
)ld. The usual starting mash contains dehydrated alfalfa 
)r cereal grass, but the extra fresh green forage is rel- 
shed by the poults. 

Q. — Should turkeys be tested for pullorum disease? 

A. — Turkeys are subject to pullorum disease and 
:herefore should be blood-tested to have the best breed- 
ing and rearing results. The testing is done with the 
jame antigen as used with chickens. All breeding stock 
:oming under breeding policies must be tested before 
^eing approved for poult production. 
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Mineral Oils As Weed Killers 



by R. D. Carder 

Instructor in Weed Control 



Within recent years it has been found that mineral 
oil can be used as a spray material to kill weeds. Some 
four or five years ago, alert workers in the United States 
noticed that plants such as carrots and parsnips could be 
sprayed with oil without being killed, while the foliage 
of other plants growing beside them were either badly 
damaged or killed outright. Evidently there was a certain 
amount of selectivity in the action of these mineral oils 
when they came into contact with plant foliage, and 
investigations were at once started to determine whether 
or not these oils could be used as weed killers; if a crop 
of carrots, for example, were sprayed with oil, would the 
weeds be killed and the carrot plants survive? 

Market gardeners in Arizona and California tried to 
find the answer in 1943. They used Diesel oil, fuel and 
stove oil and kerosene, but the early results were not all 
that could be desired. Sometimes the weeds were only 
partly killed; sometimes the weeds would be completely 
killed but the crop plants were also affected, as shown 
by yellowing of their leaves. In other cases, good control 
was apparently obtained, but when the crop was dug 
it was found that the roots had absorbed the oil and had 
a disagreeable smell and taste. 

The problem was taken over by scientists at some of 
the experimental stations, at the University of Califor- 
nia and at Cornell, among others. They tested every 
conceivable kind of oil, from the heaviest to the lightest, 
investigating their chemical composition as well as their 





Here all the ground between the rows of carrots has been 
sprayed with oil. Note the complete destruction of all weeds, 
with no harm to the crop. 



The three rows to the right were sprayed in a narrow strip, 
leaving the weeds between the rows to be removed by hoeing. 

effect on plant life, in an effort to explain why they 
would kill some plants and not others. 

They found that the oils which are manufactured by 
distillation have a considerable variation in their effect 
upon plant life. The light oils of the naphtha type act 
very rapidly when sprayed on plants. Their toxicity is 
due to the fact that they completely disorganize the 
tissues of the leaves, but their action is of very short 
duration. 

The heavier oils, such as fuel oils, have a much less 
violent reaction, imparting a chronic rather than an 
acute toxicity. Their disorganizing effect on the tissues 
is slow and persistent; the result of this is to turn the 
leaves yellow. 

The selective action of these oils, then, is apparently 
due to the rapidity with which they evaporate and to the 
percentage of aromatic compounds they contain. On the 
one hand, evaporation should be sufficiently rapid that 
the carrot roots will not take on an oily taste, but the 
oil should remain long enough on the plants to kill 
them completely. It is apparently the amount of aromatic 
compounds in an oil that determines its selectivity. But 
just why cultivated plants of the family Umbelliferae 
(to which carrots belong) should not be affected by 
these selective oils is a question to which there is still 
no answer, though many investigators are trying to 
find one. 

Motor oils such as gasoline are not recommended as 
selective spray materials. They evaporate quickly and 
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often do not remain on the weeds long enough to kill 
them completely. Furthermore, they are dangerous to 
use since they are so highly inflammable. 

The Selective Oils 
The oils which can be classified as selective herbicides 
belong to the group of oils which are intermediate in 
volatility. When prepared as herbicides they have certain 
ideal characteristics. They are very toxic to all weeds, 
but surprisingly, they do not affect the plants of the 
Umbelliferae family. Therefore, they can be used to 
good advantage on crops belonging to this family, of 
which carrots, celery, parsnips, parsley and dill are 
common examples. 

To be effective and sure in its action, an oil to be 
used as a selective herbicide should have the following 
characteristics: 

Aromatic content 12 to 15% 
Boiling range 300° to 400° 
Flash point above 104° 

Evaporation rate high 
Residues trace or less 

The oils used by dry cleaning establishments (dry 
cleaning fluids, Stoddard Solvent type), commonly 
known as straight run naphta types, possess all the 
above qualities. However, it would be wiser to use only 
those oils that have been tested and offered to growers 
as special weed-killers. They have been registered by 
the American Government under the name of "carrot 
oil" or "special herbicide" and are offered under a 
variety of trade names — Sovasol No. 5, Stanisol, Oleum 
Spirits, Camsco I-A, Shell Agricultural Weed Killer 
No. 1, etc. 

These oil sprays can be used only on crops that belong 
to the family Umbelliferae— carrots, parsnips, parsley, 
celery and dill. Care must be taken, too, when using them 
on celery and parsley, for these two crops, depending 
on where they are grown, are sometimes not resistant 
to the oil. A preliminary trial should always be made 
on a small section of the plantation to make sure that 
the crop will not be damaged before the whole field is 
sprayed. These sprays must not be used on any other 
crop; if they are, the crop will be ruined. 

When to Apply 
The best time to apply the sprays is when all the 
weed seeds have germinated and the weeds are not more 
than three inches high, but no spray should be applied 
until the crop plants have passed the cotyledon stage. 
In other words, wait until the true leaves of the crop 
plant have appeared. If a second spray is necessary, put 
it on at least a month before the crop is to be harvested. 
Nor should spraying be done after carrots have become 
about the size of an ordinary pencil, otherwise the carrots 
will not have time to get rid of the smell and taste of oil 
that builds up for a time in the roots. 

These sprays will destroy all annual and biennial weeds 



with the exception of lousewort, which, though damaged, 
can resist the treatment. The roots of perennial weeds are 
not killed and these will come up again another year. 
Rates of Application and Equipment 
The amount of spray needed per acre depends upon 
the distance between the rows, and on the number and 
size of the weeds. If the rows are from 12 to 20 inches 
apart, all the ground must be sprayed. This will take 
from 60 to 80 gallons of oil per acre. When rows are 
spaced farther apart, from 20 to 34 inches, it is cheaper 
just to spray along the rows, which will take from 25 to 
35 gallons per acre. The weeds remaining between the 
rows can be removed by hoeing or cultivating, with the 
added advantage of improving the tilth of the soil. 

On small areas, up to three acres, a hand sprayer will 
do the job satisfactorily. A knap-sack type of sprayer 
is to be recommended, since there are no packings that 
the oil can damage. On larger areas, where a pump type 
sprayer must be used, it is well to install synthetic rubber 
packings, which will not be rotted by the oil. A flat fan 
spray boom, with nozzle diameters of .046 inches, works 
very well and is better than a cone type spray. 

Spraying in the middle of the day, when the sun is 
bright and the temperature is above 90°, is not recom- 
mended. However, if spraying must be done under 
these conditions, pressure in the tank should never be 
above 60 pounds. This is to let sufficient liquid fall on 
the weeds to kill them before the oil evaporates. Under 
no circumstances should the pressure be more than 100 
pounds. Except for these points, temperature and humid- 
ity seem to have little or no effect on the value of the 
spray treatment. The weeds are killed almost instantly, 
and no harm is done if it should rain even half an hour 
after the spray has been put on. Two or three days after 
the spraying the weeds have disappeared completely. 
Pre-emergence sprays 
Experiments have also been made to find out whether 
it is possible to spray a field and destroy the weeds that 
are growing it in before the crop plants have come up. 
For best results, the land should be prepared for seeding 
a few days ahead of planting date, so that the greatest 
possible number of weed seeds will be encouraged to 
germinate and start growing before the crop plants, 
which usually germinate more slowly, come up. Then, 
when the weeds are well advanced and the crop plants 
have not yet broken through the soil, an application of 
an oil spray gets rid of the weeds with no damage to 
the crop. Preliminary tests have been very promising. 
The great advantage of this method is that the oil 
spray need not be selective, since the crop plants are 
still under ground when the oil is put on. Care must 
be taken, of course, that the ground is not poisoned 
to such an extent that the natural microflora of the soil 
is destroyed. The spray should be applied just before 
the crop plants emerge. 
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Many different materials can be used for these pre 
emergence sprays, but the lower grade oils will probably 
be most popular. Diesel and fuel oils work very well in 
this connection; they are cheap and can be used with 
no preparation. More will be heard of this method of 
weed control when more research has been done along 
this line. 

The last type of herbicide which will be mentioned 
may be called the general contact herbicides. These are 
used to obtain complete killing of all vegetation, as along 
roads, in ditches, in parking lots, at airports, along rail- 
way lines, etc. — everywhere that plant life is to be 
destroyed. In general, these sterilise the soil as well as 
kill the plant life, and this sterilization usually lasts for a 
considerable length of time. Here again the lower grade 
mineral oils will prove useful, both on account of the 
efficient way they do the job, and on account of their 
relatively low cost. 



Potato Protection Guide Ready 

The Department of Agriculture publishes a "Guide 
to the protection of potatoes 11 which every grower of 
this crop should have. It is in the form of a calendar 
which can be hung in any convenient place and gives 
a complete description of the principal insect pests and 
diseases which attack potatoes, with recommendations 
for control. A copy may be had by writing the Informa- 
tion Division, Department of Agriculture, Quebec, P.Q. 

The potato crop is one of Quebec's most important, 
but it not a crop which all farmers grow with equal 
success. Good farmers harvest from 200 to 275 bushels 
per acre, but the average for the province is only 118 
bushels. 

There are probably a number of reasons for this. 
Some farmers try to grow potatoes on soil that is not 
suitable. Proper soil type, good soil preparation and care 
in cultivation and fertilisation are all factors that must 
be taken into account. But probably most important is the 
seed that is used. Preferably, only certified seed should 
be planted, for certified seed can double the yield of 
other kinds, and there is plenty of certified seed available 
this year. Not only will certified seed increase the yield, 
but it will give a better crop, for no fields of seed pota- 
toes can be certified unless inspection proves the crop 
clean and disease-free. 

On field inspection, seed potatoes are classed into 
three grades: Foundation, Foundation A and Certified. 
No potatoes with any trace of bacterial ring rot are 
allowed in any of these grades. When buying seed 
potatoes, make sure that every bag has the official 
certification tag attached. 

High-quality hay or meal is one of the most impor- 
tant ingredients in the ration of sows bred for spring 
farrowing. 
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PlanningPoultryProduction 

During 1946 and 1947, Canadian poultrymen were 
in an enviable position. Eggs and meat were selling at 
attractive prices and there was no overproduction; feed 
was available at reasonable prices. As a result there was 
a considerable expansion in poultry production in Canada. 
In the Province of Quebec it reached a record height 
with a total annual revenue of 35 million dollars. 

The events of the last months of 1947 brought some 
misgivings. First was the stopping of exports of meat 
to Great Britain. Then came falling prices on the local 
market, followed by rising feed costs. Many farmers 
could see no light in the situation, and got rid of their 
flocks as fast as they could. 

So 1947 ended on a strong note of pessimism and the 
beginning of the 1948 hatching season was not too happy. 
But finally the talks between the Canadian and the 
British Governments resulted in a contract for the sale 
of 80 million dozen of eggs at prices which restored con- 
fidence in the minds of the better producers. 

The 80 million dozen mentioned above represents the 
minimum quantity contracted for. When we add to this 
the needs of the home market — something like 300 mil- 
lion dozen — it is easy to see that there is a practically 
unlimited market for eggs in 1948. Last year, Canada 
exported about 74 1 / 2 million dozen. 

All very well — but what are we going to get for 
these eggs? Here are some figures on the guaranteed 
price for export eggs, which will be, in effect, the min- 
imum for local sales. The British contract calls for a price 
of 47^2 cents per dozen for spring eggs, 5 4 l / 2 cents for 
fall eggs. This is 5 cents and 3^2 cents better than in 
the 1947 contract. Of course, these are not the prices 
that the farmers will get; the cost of cases, packing, 
stamping, grading and handling must be taken care of. 
But taking these costs as a basis, farmers in Eastern 
Canada should get 38V2 cents until the end of August, 
and 45 1 / 2 cents from September to January, 1949. These 
figures are given as a guide only: on the local market, 
when demand is high and supply short, they may well 
be higher. 

With this in mind, and in face of considerably higher 
prices for feed, what should the poultryman do? First, 
he will see that his operations are carried on efficiently. 
He will get good, early chicks, of good breeding and 
from healthy flocks, Certified Quebec chicks fill these 
requirements. He will make sure that he does not over- 
crowd his stock. He will see to it that sanitary measures 
are taken to combat disease and parasites. He will make 
sure that no feed is wasted and will feed balanced rations. 
And finally, he will make a careful study of his opera- 
tions to see where he can take measures to reduce his 
cost of production. 
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Dairy Specialists Graduate From 
St. Hyacinthe 

The Provincial Dairy School, the oldest institution 
of its kind in North America, recently graduated a class 
of six students who have been following a seven-month 
course there in advanced dairy technology. The students, 
who were recipients of special grants from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, were Messrs. Raynald Giroux, Paul 
Hebert, Rene Piette, Rene Riel, Leonard Sauvageau and 
Martial Theroux. They are all Bachelors of Science in 
Agriculture, graduates of Oka or of Ste. Anne de la 
Pocatiere. 

The course consists of lectures and practical work in 
dairy chemistry, dairy bacteriology, butter and cheese 
making, milk production and handling, the manufactur- 
ing of milk products (evaporated and condensed milk, 
ice cream, etc.) and lectures in economics, co-operation, 
mathematics, and dairy plant construction and lay-out. 
Particular attention was paid to laboratory work in dairy 
chemistry and bacteriology. 

Course work was supplemented by practical work in 
some of the larger dairy plants in this province, both in 
the cities and in the country districts, where the students 
could see at first hand how milk and its products 
handled commercially by actually taking part in the 
work of the dairy. The graduates are capable of working 
as dairy chemists or dairy bacteriologists, or to undertake 
the management of a dairy. Most of them will take 
employment in some dairy plant, and a few will continue 
with further studies. 

The importance of having a corps of trained dairy 
specialists at work in the province will be realized when 
one remembers that the dairy industry brings in an 
annual revenue of over $101,000,000 to Quebec farmers. 
It is by far Quebec's most important industry, and we 
are fortunate that specialists to keep it operating at the 
peak of efficiency can be trained right here at home. The 
Provincial' Dairy School has an international reputation, 
and each year sees some students enrolled from other 
countries, obtaining the instruction that will enable 
them to return home and put into practice what they 
have learned in Quebec. Already applications for next 
session have been received from France, South America, 
Haiti, the West Indies, and one student has recently 
arrived from Nantes, France, to take a special course in 
ice cream making. 

The teaching staff of the School, which has been 
considerably increased since the reorganization that took 
place with the appointment of Dr. Berard as Director, 
will be engaged on research work of various kinds during 
the summer, and on preparation for next winter's course 
work. 

During the session which ended on April 3rd, 289 
students were enrolled in the regular course, and 245 of 
these were granted certificates. 



Pomologists Name Permanent 
Secretary 

The choice for the important post of permanent 
secretary of the Quebec Pomological Society is Mr. 
Theodule Proulx, B.S.A. (Oka). It will be his task to 
so organize the affairs of the society that all the members, 
and hence the apple-growing industry in this province in 
general, will be given all the help possible in the growing 
and marketing of their crop. This is a broad statement. 
It implies a constant effort to keep growers in touch 
with the latest developments with regards varieties, 
fertilizers, spray materials, cultural and harvesting 
methods, and so forth. The marketing of the crop, and 
the relations between grower and consumer, are items 
that will require careful attention. 




Mr. Proulx brings a wealth of experience to his new 
position. After he graduated from Oka in 1934, he was 
for three years on the experimental farm at TAssomption. 
From there he joined the staff of the Quebec Department 
of Agriculture as instructor in the district north of 
Montreal, then became divisional agronome for Terre- 
bonne North and specialist in fruit growing. In the 
latter post he has had constant contact with fruit growers 
all over the province, and is familiar with their opera- 
tions and their problems. He will now devote his whole 
time to the affairs of the Pomological Society, and his 
headquarters will be at the Department's offices at 152 
Notre Dame St. East in Montreal. 

Potato Crop is Big Business 

The Bureau of Statistics has just published the 
figures on the size of Quebec's potato crop in 1947 — 
17,597,000 bushels valued at $22,911,000. Farmers of 
Quebec grew potatoes on 148,700 acres and the average 
yield was 118 bushels per acre. Although the yield is 
low and could be increased greatly, by, among other 
things, the universal use of certified seed, Quebec's crop 
was the largest in Canada, where the total production 
in 1947 was valued at $91,578,000. 
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Now you can get rid of troublesome weeds in 
pastures, barnyards, orchards, brush areas and 
along ditches, fence rows and roadsides easily. 
Use Agricultural Weed-No-More. It goes to 
work so fast that rainfall, minutes later, can- 
not even slow it down. Will not harm common 
grasses or grain, leave soil sterile or affect 
cattle's health, when used according to direct- 
ions. Costs less per acre because it kills more 
effectively. Ask for Green Cross Agricultural 
Weed-No-More, proved superior on over 
2 50,000 acres. 
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Strippings 

by Gordon W. Geddes 

While it will be a thing of the past 
by the time this gets into print, sugar- 
ing has been very much to the front 
the past few days. As to whether it is 
still a thing of the future for this 
season, I would not dare to try to 
predict. Before it started at all it 
seemed to be finished. But some cold 
spells improved the situation and the 
last three days of March gave us a big 
run of sap. Now we are having exten- 
sive April showers. Unless it turns 
cold within a short time the sugar 
season is over with a small crop. How- 
ever, it can easily do that and a few 
days of the right weather could make 
it an average yield. Yesterday we felt 
the effects of the wet weather last 
spring. It delayed getting the wood 
for boiling -sap under cover in proper 
season and some of the poorer quality 
reduced our boiling capacity about 
forty per cent. At least we should have 
plenty for next season all ready to go 
under the shed this time but I can't 
say yet when it will be stored there. 

It was rather a surprise to read in 
the February 'Journal' of the proposed 
formation of the first artificial insemi- 
nation center for dairy cattle in Que- 
bec. Around here we have the second 
generation of Jerseys from such a cen- 
ter and will probably start off the third 
one some time in 1948. Organized in 
1944 as the Eastern Townships Arti- 
ficial Breeding Center for Jerseys only, 
the word Jersey was left from the 
name in case any other breed wished 
to join us. It started off with a Supe- 
rior Sire, Sporting Success, and two of 
his sons. This splendid breeding was 
made available through the generosity 
of W. H. Miner at Granby. The first 
year our own herd had to be content 
with a grand-daughter of Magic 
Standard, another Miner Superior Sire, 
though others did much better. How 
ever, the next season brought us six 
daughters of Sporting Success and 
three Grand-daughters. We now have 
a battery of sons of Brampton Jester 
Standard 2nd which bred about a 
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ITS NOT HARD TO TAKE/ 



thousand cows last year. To encourage 
owners of grade herds to use our bulls 
and thus increase our volume, our 
service fee is only three dollars per 
cow. Then, if a man has a pure bred 
animal which he wishes to register, he 
pays an extra fee of two dollars to 
the center but only if he wishes to 
register an animal. 

The article 'Crops to Fit Your 
FarirT in the last issue answered some- 
thing which had puzzled me. I won- 
dered why the pasture mixtures re- 
commended in Ontario were so differ- 
ent from those advised by the Quebec 
Seed Board. This article says that 
orchard grass and meadow Fescue are 
fine pasture grasses but in general they 
lack hardiness. Thus they might be 
satisfactory in parts of Ontario and 
not in Quebec. Led by glowing reports 
from Ontario we sowed some meadow 
fescue several years ago for hay and 
pasture on a rather wet field. It gave 
a big crop as we got sixteen loads of 
hay from four acres. However, it 
slopes to the east so winter west winds 
are apt to keep it covered with snow 
and counteract its lack of hardiness. 
Anyway the same field is up for re- 
seeding this spring and I think we shall 
gamble on some fescue in the mixture 
again. We also have a spot to seed for 
permanent pasture which is well pro- 
tected by the woods and we will prob- 
ably try both that and the orchard 
grass. Our experiments with brome 
grass have been very disappointing as 
we got none at all. Seed is so big that 
it has to be mixed with the grain and 
we seem to have covered it too deeply. 
I notice Mr. Cowan wrote that no 
really satisfactory way of seeding it 
had yet been found. 

For the present Ivan seems to have 
found a drover who made a better 
shrinkage on his hogs. If the new 
broom continues to sweep clean he 
is apt to do quite a bit of business 
here. Shrinkage on Ivan's ran about 
25% where it had been up around 
28% on local hogs of late. On one 
occasion I got 25% when I weighed 
and told the drover what they 
weighed. Three per cent more shrink- 





No, electricity is anything but .hard to take. It can be 
installed at little or no initial cost and without incon- 
venience. It is a many-sided time, labor and money 
saver. It aidj health; lengthens life; preserves eyesight. 

Cheerfully it does the dishes, sweeps 
the floor, washes, irons and cooks, 
and it costs less to do it electrically 
than by old-fashioned methods. 
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age makes quite a difference on hogs It is very unusual to hear a woman 
weighing 215 to 220 at the present exclaiming over the beauties of wavy 
price of pork. hair on another female. The wavy hair 
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that appeals to them is usually adorn- 
ing a member of the opposite sex. 
However Dot, who has been helping 
a lot with chores this year in the 
absence of other help at that time, has 
been exclaiming all winter about that 
phenomenon in two of our grand- 
daughters of Sporting Success. This 
morning she said so much that I 
investigated and found they were 
genuine spit curls where the heifer had 
relieved an itch with her tongue. 

If the present butter shortage is 
real and not created by the speculators, 
the farmers who let another group of 
speculators scare them into drying up 
their cows when feed went up played 
into the hands of those who want 
margarine in Canada. Scarcity of but- 
ter is a splendid argument and those 
who dried up their cows contributed 
to it. If this brings margarine, they 
spoiled their own income, not just for 
this winter, but for a long time to 
come. 
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New Officer for 
Junior Club Work 

Mr. J. D. Moore, B.S.A. has been 
appointed Public Relations Officer for 
the Canadian Council on Boys' and 
Girls' Club Work, and will work with 
the general secretary, A. E. MacLaurin 
in the activities of the Council, which 
arc directed toward the co-ordination 
of junior farm club work in Canada. 

Mr. Moore was born and raised on 
a large dairy farm in Peterborough 
County in Ontario, is a graduate of 
Kemptville Agricultural School and of 
the O.A.C. at Guelph. At college, he 
was president of the College Royal, 
and winner of the McTaggart and 
Cohoe trophies for championship in 
live stock and grain judging. 

In 1943, while still an undergradu- 
ate, he was assistant agricultural rep 
resentative in York County, Ontario, 
and in 1945 was appointed agricultural 
representative for Brant County. In 
both of these jobs he has been closely 
associated with successful junior exten- 
sion programmes. 
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Pasture Season Best Time 
To Build Up Cows 

A cow in good condition at calving 
time will yield more milk during 
the year than when allowed to start 
her year's work in a low state of flesh. 
Her butterfat test will also be higher. 

There is a real advantage in feeding 
grain to dry cows, sometimes even on 
pasture. A dairy cow inheriting the 
ability for high milk and fat yields, 
will actually lose weight after freshen- 
ing, no matter how well she is fed. 
During the first six weeks or two 
months of her lactation period she fre- 
quently gives off more nutrients in her 
milk than she obtains in her feed. 

The rest or dry period of at least 
six or eight weeks is a very important 
stage of the yearly life of the dairy 
cow. If allowed to milk right up to 
Calving, she will seldom give as much 
milk in the next lactation; she will also 
probably have more trouble at calving. 

The latter part of lactation, as well 
as the dry period, should be consid- 
ered the time when the good dairy 
cow builds up her reserves of nutrients 
in preparation for the next year's 
work. And she can build them up only 
if she is given the material to do it 
with. 

Abundant, good quality pasture is 
probably the most complete and pro- 
tective diet. So the fall freshening 
cow has an advantage, as she is usual- 
ly on pasture during the latter part 
of her lactation, and her dry period. 
But if she is thin or the pasture is 
poor, she should be fed grain to which 
a mineral supplement has been added, 
in amounts of from two to four or 
even six pounds per day, depending 
on her condition and producing abil- 
ity. It is also a good idea to keep boxes 
of mineral supplements in the pasture, 
so that these cows can take as much 
more as they need. 

In this way the dry cow may be 
built up on pasture. If she is dry dur- 
ing the winter her needs may be met 
by feeding ample amounts of legume 
hay, silage, and protein and mineral 
supplements. 



BETTER FARMING IS 

SCIENTIFIC FARMING 




Russell Hare (above) one of the "Esso Champions" at the International Plowing Match, 
1947 . . . winner of free trip to British Isles. 



Similarly, scientific research has 
shown us how to produce better 
fuels and lubricants 

Advancement in field and animal husbandry during recent years, due 
to scientific research, would astound any modern Rip Van Winkle (if such 
there were) on his awakening. Grains that defy rust, chemicals that kill 
weeds but leave grain or grass unharmed, pullets that average 60% produc- 
tion through the coldest months of the year, cows that yield 20,000 or more 
pounds of milk in 10 months ... to mention only a few examples. 

In the field of fuels and lubricants, Imperial Oil Limited has kept pace 
with agricultural advancement. Through scientific research, we have learned 
how to turn out fuels that deliver more power per gallon . . . resulting in 
lower fuel consumption per acre or per mile . . . and that burn more com- 
pletely with less carbon deposit. We have learned how to produce lubricants 
that can be forced freely through fine channels, yet have enough body for 
lasting protection of fast-moving parts. 

Esso and Imperial products are the logical choice of f * * ^ 
men who recognize the contributions that science has (IMPERIAL] 
made . . . and is constantly making ... to all industries. products 

IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 

Farm Division 
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Care of the New 
Born Foal 

The strong, healthy foal is generally 
up on its feet and ready to nurse 
within thirty minutes to two hours 
after birth. Some foals, however, are 
weak at this stage, and may need some 
assistance in getting up and some help 
while nursing. 

It is extremely important that the 
foal get the mare's first milk, or the 
colostrum. It contains anti-bodies 
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which protect the foal against infec- 
tion, as well as acting as a natural 
purgative. 

Constipation may cause trouble. If 
the foal is sluggish and does not nurse 
it may be because of constipation, and 
an enema may be necessary. 

In the case of scours, on the other 
hand, it may be that the mare's feed 
should be cut down and part of the 
milk taken away by milking her out 
at intervals. Other causes of scours 
include unclean surroundings, fretful- 
ness or high temperature in the mare, 
or cold and dampness. The best remedy 
is to eliminate these conditions. 

An orphan foal should, if at all 
possible, be shifted to another mare. 
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If this is not feasable, cows' milk can 
be fed but it should be made up to 
as near the composition of mares 1 milk 
as possible. This can be done by taking 
a pint of milk, low in butterfat, and 
adding a tablespoonful of granulated 
sugar and three tablespoonfuls of lime 
water. This should be warmed to body 
temperature and fed in small quanti- 
ties every hour. As the foal grows the 
amount can be increased, and the num- 
ber of feedings reduced. After about 
three weeks to a month the sugar can 
be left out and the mixture gradually 
changed until the foal is getting skim 
milk alone. 

Pasture is the ideal place for a mare 
and foal, and as soon as the weather 
permits they should be out every day 
and eventually all the time. 





These are the graduates of 1948, photographed after the Baccalaureate Services on April 18th. 
They will receive their B.Sc. (Agr.) and B.Sc. (H.Ec.) degree at McGill Convocation on May 26th. 
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CO-OPERATION AND MARKETING 

A page of interest to members of farmer 9 s co-operatives 



Co-ops Can Contribute to World Peace 

U.S. Co-operator Addresses Canadians in Nation-wide Broadcast 



Speaking over the Trans-Canada network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Herbert E. Evans, 
Director of Personnel, Ohio Farm Bureau, Columbus, 
Ohio, told Canadians how co-operatives — "one of the 
fastest growing forces in our respective national econo- 
mies" — could contribute to the peace of the world. Evans 
spoke from Saskatoon where he attended the annual 
Canadian Co-operative Congress, called by the Co- 
operative Union of Canada. 

Seven strengths, said Evans, made up the binding 
forces of the co-operative philosophy. They were: more 
goods to more people at less cost; opposition to mono- 
polistic practices and stimulation of fair business methods; 
consumer protection through guaranteed quality goods; 
education of adults to meet critical issues of the day; 
"returning ownership to the people"; the lessening of 
social tensions and group conflicts; and the development 
of a more responsible citizenry. 

Evans urged his listeners to "expand these practical 
results of cooperation at home and abroad . . . (and) 
bring world co-operatives closer together by an increas- 
ing pattern of trade in goods and ideas." 

"The world opportunity for peace," he said, "in the 
final analysis, begins at home. Co-operators in democratic 
countries must exercise their fullest citizenship rights to 
the ends of peace. They must do this by the selection 
of statesmen who will genuinely serve the purposes of 
world peace and understanding." 

"Friendly world trade is a cornerstone of peaceful 
relations between nations. Too long have cartels, exploit- 
ative practices, and currency manipulations led to mistrust 
and ultimately war. Here co-operatives may make 
significant contributions". 

Already, he stated, co-operative trade between Canada 
ind other countries was under way in petroleum and other 
products. "Such trade is friendly and mutually beneficial. 
If more fully developed, it may ultimately set a new 
pattern for purposeful and non-exploitative international 
trade." 

However, said Evans, "co-operatives must exchange 
more than goods. They must exchange ideas and common 
experience. The International Co-operative Alliance, of 



which The Co-operative Union of Canada is a national 
member, constitutes a world-wide organization of co- 
operatives. It must be given opportunity to expand its 
efforts and activities. Co-operation provides a nucleus 
for one of the most effective voluntary international 
organizations. A philosophy which can bring men of so 
many nations together must invariably contribute to 
world peace." 

Co-operative institutions were part of the people's daily 
lives in nearly forty nations and "represent a way of life 
which is part of the common experience of millions of 
world citizens." This, he stated, was "a rich wellspring of 
common understanding to be tapped." 

Evans declared that "international muscle flexing" 
continued despite a genuine desire for peace among the 
major powers. The paradox lay in "our talk of peace 
amid the furious scramble for atomic armaments."' 

Even "intelligent fear" did not seem to offer a satis- 
factory common denominator around which nations 
could rally. There was missing from the scene an idea — 
"any idea" — great enough to bring all nations and ideo- 
logies together. Co-operation, he declared, was the idea 
the world needed. "Its moral content and its practical 
economics make it applicable and useful to all nations 
and people. It implements the essential human freedoms. 
Its ability to effectively supply human needs has been 
demonstrated in dozens of countries throughout the 
world. Peace is implicit in its application to human 
society. " 

Co-operatives and the Coming 
Generation 

During the war the cooperatives served whole- 
heartedly. They were called upon to do many things to 
help win. These they did to their everlasting credit. They 
enlarged their plants, put in new and special machinery, 
sold heavily to the Government, including the armed 
forces, and they complied with numerous wartime man- 
dates. Some of these cut deeply into the cooperative way 
of doing business. Ready markets were at every hand. 
The situation did not require merchandising. In fact, 
many salesmen spent more time saying, "Sorry, we don't 
have it" than they did trying to find buyers. Others 
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exerted themselves largely in trying to protect former 
customers as much as possible. 

This situation has had its effect upon cooperative 
membership as well as upon the organisation itself. In 
fact, under some circumstances it required a particular 
kind of loyalty for members to continue to deliver their 
products to their cooperatives. At times they could get 
more if they sold outside. It is to the credit of the 
cooperatives that very few members wandered from the 
fold. 

But several years have passed and the younger genera- 
tion has not experienced the need for cooperatives. They 
don't realize that co-op competition has and is forcing 
many competitors to give much better service than they 
would otherwise. Therefore it is going to be necessary 
for cooperatives to pay more attention to the youngsters. 
The age of the average farmer is greater than at any time 
in our history. We are due for a high turn-over in mem- 
bership. Before many years, veterans of the last war for 
the most part will be the leading farmers. 

The cooperative that is going to roll up a successful 
record, 5, 10, and 20 years from now better start now 
to teach the younger generation what their organisation 
is all about . . . what it has done, is doing, and what it 
plans to do in the future. 




Mail boxes are necessities, but they need not be ugly. This 
one is white with red hinges and clasp, with black lettering. 
The asphalt shingles on the roof were cut down from regular 
sized ones. 



LACHUTE SPRING FAIR 
June 16, 17, 18, 19 



Entries close May 24 
Prise list available on request to 
Mr. Alex Bothwell, Secretary & Manager 

LACHUTE SPRING FAIR 
Lachute, Que. 



MARKET COMMENTS 

Last fall feed grain scarcity was almost as important 
news as the scarcity of butter now is. These are closely 
connected as cause and effect when the "lag" is con- 

sidered. 

Feed prices were so high that feeds did not sell in 
large quantities. Milk production declined and feeds 
came down in price. From January to April the decline 
in barley meal was from $66.80— $68.00 per ton to 
$58,00 — $62.20. This was a drop of 11 per cent. Oat 
chop declined from $66.00— $66.60 per ton in January 
to $58.25 — $60.60 in April, a drop of 10 per cent. From 
December 1947 to April 1948 the decline in oil meal was 
from $83.00 per ton to $65.00, a drop of 22 per cent. 

In the period the fear of scarcity of feed grains has 
faded. On March 18, 1948 the number of bushels of 
oats in store was near 17 million as compared with 13 
million on March 20, 1947. Increase in barley in storage 
was even more pronounced, the figures being in round 
numbers 8 million bushels in 1947 and 18 million in 1948. 

March 1948 recorded a record for many years in rain 
fall. This would be warmly welcomed in localities where 
water was scarce and is a good sign of an early spring 
generally — a good omen for farming prospects. 

The United States expects another billion bushel wheat 
i rop. If this materializes it will be the fourth consecutive 
I illion bushel crop and the fifth ever harvested. 

Trend of Prices 

April March April 

J 947 J 948 J 948 

LIVESTOCK $ $ $ 

Steers, good, per cwt 14.46 15.60 15.20 

Cows, good, per cwt 11.25 1 1.65 1 1.60 

Cows, common, per cwt 9.28 9.05 8.60 

Canners and Cutters, 

per cwt 8.35 7.65 6.80 

Veal, good and choice, 

per cwt 15.73 21.90 16.70 

Veal, common, per cwt. 14.27 20.3 5 13.60 
Lambs, good and choice, 

per cwt 16.18 16.00 

Lambs, common, per cwt.. 11.95 1 1.30 1 1.00 
Bacon hogs, dressed, B'l, 

per cwt 21.85 28.58 28.35 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

Butter, per lb 0.41 0.67 0.67 

Cheese, per lb 0.23 0.36 0.35 

Eggs, grade A large, 

per doz 0.36V 2 0.44 °- 44l /i 

Chickens, live, 5 lb. plus, 

per lb 0.29 0.30 0.32 

Chickens, dressed, Milk'Fed 

A, per lb 0.3 5 0.40 0.38 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Apples, B.C. Mcintosh ... 5.25 

Potatoes, Quebec No. 1 

per 75 lb. bag 1.60-1.75 2.00 2.15 

FEED 

Bran, per ton 29.00 50.75-52.75 51.75-52.75 

Barley Meal, per ton 60.00-65.00 61.00-62.00 

Oat Chop, per ton 58.25-64.60 62.00-66.60 

Oil Meal, per ton 45.25 73.00 65.00 
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T6E WOMEN'S INSTITUTES SECTION 

Devoted to the activities of the Quebec Institutes 
and to matters of interest to them 



Preservation of Fruits and Vegetables 

Its Origin and Methods 

by Marjorie E. Hurley 



Centuries ago, the preservation of food was an un- 
known art. Fresh foods were consumed in abundance 
during the growing season, but no method was known 
whereby the surplus could be preserved for use during 
the non-productive months, because of this the food 
supply was often scant and the diet wholly inadequate. 
The earliest steps towards food preservation consisted of 
storing dried grains and nuts. Later foods were preserved 
by salting, smoking, and drying, but it was not until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century that other methods 
of preservation became known. 

Early Methods 
Napoleon very aptly commented that an army marches 
on its stomach. He badly needed some method of 
preserving food for his soldiers and sailors. He offered 
12,000 francs to any Frenchman who could solve this 
problem. In 1809 Nicholas Appert succeeded in preserv- 
ing food by cooking and packing in glass bottles with 
tightly driven corks. The bottles were, of course, break- 
able and also heavy, so, to a large extent, were useless for 
what was needed. In 1810 Peter Durand of England ob- 
tained a patent for preserving perishable food in contain- 
ers of glass, pottery and tin. He had heard of Appert and 
his methods were practically the same. It remained for 
Louis Pasteur, pioneer in the development of modern 
bacteriology, to determine the underlying cause of spoil- 
age. His experiments revealed that living micro-organisms 
(mold, yeast and bacteria) belonging to the lowest order 
of plant life, were present in the air, drinking water, in the 
soil and on all objects, and that these micro-organisms, 
when coming in contact with food caused spoilage, un- 
less rendered inactive by proper sterilization. The big 
problem, then, was to obtain proper containers. Bottles 
with cork stoppers, sealed with sealing wax, were first 
used. Earthenware crocks and jugs were the next step. 
Cans of tin-plate, sealed with solder, were also an early 
development. Later glass jars were invented that made 
home canning easy, economical and popular. 

Modern Methods 
Home canning has for many years contributed to 
better living in thousands of Canadian homes. For 
through the art of home canning the luscious goodness 
of summer fruits and vegetables is available the year 
round. These foods help to provide the vitamins and 
minerals essential to health and vitality. Home canning 



of surplus foods which are always available during the 
growing season means saving foods that would otherwise 
go to waste. Canning may be easily and successfully 
done. The first rule for success is choosing fruits and 
vegetables that are in prime condition. 2nd. check over 
such canning equipment as jars, caps and lids; make 
sure an ample supply of them is on hand to complete 
the canning of the food. 3rd. Check the canner or 
cooker to make sure it is in working order and that the 
necessary rack for holding the jars of food in the canner 
is available. 4th. Assemble other canning equipment such 
as pans, knives, spoons, etc. 5th. Plan to can only the 
amount of food that can be conveniently handled in one 
day 6th. Start the day of canning by making sure there 
is a good supply of boiling water. This is needed for 
scalding jars, lids and other equipment and for pre- 
cooking vegetables. 7th. When the work on the food 
has begun, work rapidly with as little delay as possible. 
Read directions carefully, follow them accurately. There 
are no short cuts to successful canning. 

Methods that May be Used 
The canning equipment to be used will depend on the 
food to be canned and the method to be followed. Non- 
acid vegetables, meat, poultry and fish require proces- 
sing. In the "Open Kettle Method", food is cooked until 
well done in an open kettle or pan as a means of killing 
the bacteria and then packed boiling hot into a sterilized 
jar and sealed immediately. Only fruits, tomatoes, pre- 
serves and pickles can be canned by this method. All 
other foods must be processed in the jar. The open kettle 
method causes loss of nutritive value of the food and 
the danger of contamination of the food before the jar 
is sealed. The "Cold Pack Method" consists of packing 
the cold or raw product into the jar, then processing. 
Most products are packed raw, others in order to remove 
skins are blanched in hot water or steam and then dipped 
into cold water. The "Hot Pack Method" consists of a 
short pre-cooking. The boiling hot product is packed into 
clean jars and processed immediately. This method has 
been found more satisfactory for vegetables and meats. 
The "Dry Sugar Method": half fill sealer with fruit, 
then add sugar in small amounts between remaining layers 
of fruit. Cover fruit with boiling water. This method 
gives better results with small fruits than with large. 
The keeping quality of canned fruit does not depend on 
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the addition of sugar but rather on sufficient processing 
and the use of airtight sealers. However, the shape, 
colour and flavour of some fruits are retained better 
when some sugar is added. Do not use chemicals or 
canning compounds. 

Processing 

This is heating the filled containers to a sufficiently 
high temperature for a sufficiently long time to prevent 
undesirable changes in food due to enzymes. Processing 
may be done in pressure cooker, boiling water bath, 
steamer or thermostatically controlled oven. Be a clock 
watcher. Be sure to allow full processing time. Count 
time from the minute the gauge on the pressure cooker 
registers the required pressure, the water in the water 
bath starts to boil vigorously, or the temperature in the 
oven reaches 275 degrees F. Raspberries or rhubarb 
may be canned sufficiently by what is known as the raw 
canning method. Pack the fruit in sealers. Cover with 
boiling syrup. Adjust top and completely seal. Place on 
several layers of newspapers in a tub or pail and pour in 
enough boiling water to cover the sealers 3 inches over 
the top. Do not pour boiling water directly on the sealers. 
Place a blanket or rug over the container and leave 
overnight, or until cool. 

Latest bulletins on "Home Canning of Fruits and 
Vegetables" may be obtained free of charge by sending 
your name and address with your request to the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

Whether you use any of these methods, do preserve 
your summer surplus and help defeat the high cost of 
living and at the same time add variety and nutritious 
value to your winter meals. 



Quiz for New Institutes 

The following quiz appeared in the T^ew Brunswic\ 
"Home and Country". Perhaps i^.WI. members may 
enjoy trying to get the answers, applying it to our 
province, 

1 . When and where was the first Institute organized? 

2. Who is our Provincial President? 

3. What is our motto? 

4. Who was the first President? Where did she live? 

5. Who is our Provincial Secretary? 

6. What constitutes a quorum at a regular, annual 
or specially called meeting of an Institute? 

7. Who calls special meetings? What business is 
transacted at a special meeting? 

8. When does our Institute year close? 

9. When may the President vote? 

10. What is a majority vote? 

11. What motion does not require a seconder? 

12. Who is entitled to vote at an Institute meeting? 

13. How should Institute funds be kept? 

14. What are the duties of the Convenors? 



15. When may the chair appoint a committee? 

16. Why is it advisable to have an odd number of 
members on a committee? 

17. Name of the five standing committees. (Six in 
our prov.) 

18. Who is convenor of a committee? 

19. When there is only one nomination for an office 
what is the proper procedure? 

20. What is the F.W.I.C.? 

21. What is the A.C.W.W.? 

22. Who is the president of the F.W.I.C.? 

23. Who are our representatives on the F.W.I.C.? 

24. How long should an Institute meeting be? 

25. When should receipts be furnished by an 
Institute? 

26. Should the number of ballots cast for each can- 
didate in an election of officers be announced? 

27. When should the Financial Statement for the 
year be forwarded by the branches? The county 7 




W.I. Hall At Port Daniel 

The Institute at Port Daniel certainly wasted no time 
in planning for a community hall. At its very first meet- 
ing, June 1922, $25 was given to the branch by its new 
president as a nucleus for a hall. That same summer a 
bazaar was held which netted them $362.23, to add to 
the fund. Perhaps we might pause to say one of their 
best patronised spots was the election booth where ballots 
at ten cents each were cast to determine the most popular 
man in the community. (We have come farther since 
then, now it would be a member of the feminine 
sex). When the $1000 mark was reached, work began 
and in the fall of 1926 the Hall was opened. It is used 
for all community purposes rent free, enough being made 
for upkeep by such events as election speeches and 
polling booths, drill hall for Reserve Army Units, and 
for the past three years it has been rented by the School 
Board since — we quote, "the Department of Education 
will not give a grant towards building a new school in 
Port Daniel Centre to replace the old one destroyed 'by 
fire four years ago". What would this community do 
without the Women's Institute! 
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'Two new members were enrolled". "Glad to report 
an increase in membership. " And here is another, Dun- 
ham, nine new members. Our oldest branch but still 
young i n spirit. Inverness — six! And so it goes in the 
reports piled before me giving details of annual meetings 
for all branches. It is inspiring reading and reveals a 
growing awareness of the value of the Women s Institute 
in rural life. 

Another highlight is the response to the Canadian 
Appeal for Children. At Morin Heights the school 
children conducted a canvass with $75 as a result with 
the Institute raising $43.30. Inverness reports $58.50 
raised by this method and South Roxton also sponsored 
a canvass realizing $22.60 which was augmented by $5 
from the treasury. Warden collected $34, L'anse aux 
Cousins $45 and one of our newer branches, Fitch Bay, 
$75.60. All other reports mention donations ranging 
from $5 to $35. So, I hope, branches, you won't mind 
you are not all mentioned individually. You will realize 
it would lead to much repetition and we know you have 
all done your part and done it generously as you all come 
in somewhere between those two amounts. We shall be 
looking forward with interest to hearing the grand total 
in Mrs. Harvey's report. 

Argenteuil: Arundel presented their retiring president 
with a gift in appreciation of her faithful service. Quilts 
arc being made for sale. Brownsburg observed a memorial 
silence for a member. $5 was donated the National Emer- 
gency Fund. Jerusalem-Bethany voted $15 to the Red 
Cross and $5 to the National Emergency Fund. Lachute 
in their report only mentions their donation to the Can. 
Appeal for Children. Lakefield gave $2 to this same fund 
and $5 to the Red Cross. Frontier sent a wreath to the 
funeral of the county president, Mrs. McFaul. $5 was 
voted the National Emergency Fund. Morin Heights 
sent $5 to the Children's Memorial, (for further report 
sec opening paragraph) Upper Lachute and East End 
presented a gift to a newly married couple. Pioneer 
members stood in silence to honour the memory of one 
of their number. $5 to the Red Cross is mentioned. The 
county convenor for publicity adds this note to her 
report. 'All branches at their meetings stood in silent 
memory of our late county president, Mrs. Robert 
McFaul. ,, 

Bonaventure: Shigawake collected for the Can. Appeal 
for Children. Donations were also given the Red Cross 
and the National Emergency Fund. 

Brome: Austin held a supper and social evening. 
Sutton sent two of their members to the short course 
held in that community. 

Chat-Huntingdon: Aubrey-Riverfield gave individual 
donations to the Can. Appeal for Children in addition 
to a sum from the treasury. Current events in the various 



departments were given. Dundee sent expressions of 
sympathy to several members who had suffered bereave- 
ment, one being Mrs. Smallman, whose mother-in-law 
has passed away. Items were read by the various 
convenors and an exhibition of articles sent home from 
overseas by a soldier proved of interest. Franklin Centre 
held a card party to raise funds for overseas parcels. 
Hemmingford collected diapers to be sent overseas and 
is including oil and powder. A subscription to "The 
Countrywoman" is being ordered for the president. 
Howick is doing sewing for their local hospital. Hun- 
tingdon enjoyed luncheon at their High School as a 
feature of their annual meeting. A dance was sponsored, 
proceeds for the Boys' Band. Ormstown reports a large 
attendance at their annual meeting. 

Gatineau: Aylmer East endorsed the resolution on 
compulsory pasteurization of milk. A Blue Cross group 
has been formed and much sewing and knitting is being 
done for the Red Cross. Eardley heard the minutes of 
their organization meeting in 1919. This branch still has 
six charter members. Kazabazua arranged their school 
fair programme for this year and collected knitted articles 
for Save the Children. A quiz on the Band Book was 
conducted by the convenor of Publicity. Wakefield heard 
an address by Mr. H. Jomini, Supt. of the local plant of 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada, who also showed slides 
of scenes along the Gatineau. Much clothing for Europe- 
an Relief has been collected. Wright gave $10 to the 
school fair work and completed work for Save the 
Children. A Bring and Buy sale netted $6.30. 

Gaspe: Haldimand is using proceeds of the tea held 
at their annual for their "Sunshine Fund". L'anse aux 
Cousins has taken out a membership in the Can. Associa- 
tion of Consumers for one of their group. Sandy Beach 
discussed the Blue Cross Hospital plan. Wakeham reports 
a successful annual with a delegate appointed to take the 
long trip to convention again this summer. York is also 
planning on sending a delegate. Part of their "talent 
money" is being used to purchase a kneeling cushion for 
their local church. 

Jacques Cartier: The new branch at Ste. Annes sends 
in a report of a busy annual meeting with enthusiastic 
plans for the future. 

Montcalm: Rawdon highlights their report with a 
brief account of their recent two week's course in weav- 
ing given by Miss Evelyn Walker. Ten members took 
the complete course and eight others came in as time 
permitted. Personal Parcels are being continued with an 
extra one of soap sent a young family. A card party was 
successful. 

Missisquoi: Cowansville donated $10 to the National 
Emergency Fund at a well-attended annual meeting. 
Dunham (see opening paragraph) Fordyce arranged their 
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year's programmes and gave $5 to the Red Cross. St. 
Armand also voted $5 to the Red Cross at their annual 
meeting. 

Megantic: Inverness is obtaining the name of an 
English Institute and is planning to send a box every 
other month in addition to their monthly "Personal". 
This branch catered for a dinner for the directors of the 
local Telephone Co. A prize was given to a member for 
her work in bringing in new members. Judging by the 
results mentioned at the first of this feature she deserved 
it. 

Pontiac: Beech Grove held a sale of home cooking and 
had a Surprise Box. Bristol Busy Bees worked on quilts at 
their meeting. One member has "adopted" a family in 
England. Clarendon reports a food sale with the addition 
of handwork and realized $39. Elmside, several of the 
convenors gave talks on items of interest connected with 
their departments. Fort Coulonge sponsored a canvass to 
raise funds for the Community Hospital. A paper on 
"Education" was read and canned goods were sent over- 
seas through Aylmer Canners. Shawville featured a film 
showing at their annual meeting, one of the pictures, 
"Needy Children in Europe" being of particular interest. 
Starks Corners discussed school activities. Quyon made 
plans for the Red Cross campaign and handed in quilt 
blocks. Wyman observed their 35th anniversary, the 
oldest branch in the county. Five charter members are 
still living but only two were able to be present. A 
resume of the earlier years of the branch was heard and 
a birthday cake, complete with 35 candles was served. 

Papineau: Lochaber reports a very busy and succesful 
year. An item of interest from this report was a surprise 
party given their faithful publicity convenor on the 
occasion of her 25th wedding anniversary. A chest of 
flat silver was presented to her together with the good 
wishes of the members. 

Quebec: Valcartier presented their retiring treasurer 
and her husband with a purse of money prior to their 
departure for England. $25 was given in prizes for skiing 
in the annual junior sports connected with their high 
school. The contestants were afterwards entertained and 
meals given them by the members. 

Richmond County W.I. held an executive meeting in 
which many projects were discussed to be brought before 
the members at the annual meeting. Some of these in- 
cluded the "Leadership Training" short course at Mac- 
donald College. First Aid class and prizes to be given 
in the Calf Club. Cleveland voted $10 to the Red Cross 
and part of the proceeds of a dance was sent to the 
National Emergency Fund. Dennison\s Mills reports 
much activity on the part of their sunshine committee. 
And again we hear from the Juniors who gave a party 
to aid their funds and had a merry contest on guessing 
number of beans in a bottle. Gore gave a gift to their 
retiring president and report many activities; card party. 



quilting and white elephant sale. A donation was voted 
the Q.W.I. Service Fund. Richmond Hill had a baby 
shower and a sale of remnants. A donation was given the 
Red Cross and quilts are being made. Shipton reports a 
food sale and a Dutch auction of aprons to aid general 
funds. Spooner Pond, more donations here; $10 to the 
Red Cross and $5 to the National Emergency Fund. A 
sale of home made cakes is also noted. 

Sherbrooke: Ascot gave $10 to the Red Cross. Appro 
priate gifts were given to the retiring president and to 
the Blue Cross secretary treasurer. Brompton Road 
members were entertained by the losing "Attendanee 
team" Belvidere presented the provincial president, Mrs. 
Conley, who is a member of this branch, with a life mem- 
bership. Cherry River held a successful eard party. 
Lennoxville a 1 so reports a life membership presented to 
a valued member, the convenor of their Ways and Means 
committee. Films on the Royal Wedding and the Royal 
Family tour of Africa were shown by Mr. R. Taylor 
of the National Film Board. Milby voted $5 to the Red 
Cross and veterans in the local hospitals were visited and 
given small cakes of maple sugar. Orford also gave $5 
to the Red Cross. An amusing talk on "Thirty Years 
with the W.I." was given by one of the members. 

Shefford: Granby Hill met for a hot dinner at then- 
annual. A sale of aprons and other articles netted a 
satisfactory sum and $5 was voted the Red Cross. South 
Roxton discussed Mrs. Conley's monthly letter and the 
minutes of the Board meeting. Warden has started a 
Blue Cross group with 1 3 members. Used greeting cards 
were sent to the Children's Memorial and 3 paekages 
of magazines to Wales. 

Stanstead: Ayer's Cliff is undertaking a paper drive. 
Lunch was served at the last film showing and $10 voted 
the Red Cross. Fitch Bay mended and packed clothing 
for overseas and served a dinner to raise funds for the 
school hot soup fund. Hatley has sponsored classes in 
manual training, sewing and cooking in their school. 
A gift was presented a member leaving the community. 
Minton simply states, "a successful annual". North 
Hatley held a food sale with tea and musicale. Stanstead 
North presented a layette to one of their members. 
Tomifobia has ordered a loom and is planning a course 
in weaving. A box of clothing was packed for Save the 
Children. Way's Mills reports only the usual routine of 
the annual. 

Vaudreuil: Cavagnal, this branch has outgrown any 
home of their members and is meeting in future in the 
United Church S.S. HaH, which they have rented on a 
yearly basis. The report adds "now we can hope for an 
even larger membership". A travelling basket has been 
circulating for many months and $5 was taken from it 
for the Q.W.I. Service Fund. $10 was also voted the 
Red Cross. Home-made articles were sold, the money 
to be used for postage on their "Parcels". 
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Farm Day 

by Floyd F. Griesbach 



Plans have been made for the Annual Meeting of 
Quebec Farm Forums and Macdonald College Farm Day, 
June 19. A busload of Ontario farmers who will be 
touring Quebec at that time have arranged to attend 
the meeting. Many counties in Quebec are also making 
plans for a busload to attend. 

The programme will open at 10:30 with Farm Forum 
reports and discussion. At 12:15 the Dean of Agricul- 
ture. Dr. W. H. Brittain, will welcome the visitors. 
Dinner will be available for 300 in the dining hall 
while others will have picnic lunch on the campus. 

A feature of the day will be the exhibit, in the Main 
building, of "New Developments in Agriculture". 

Those attending Farm Day will have a choice of four 
tours for the afternoon: 

The Livestock Tour will consist of a visit to the live- 
stock arena where a demonstration on selecting dairy 
cattle will be given. Macdonald families will be used 
for f lustration purposes. Following the demonstration the 
group will have an opportunity of touring the piggery 
where an experiment on finishing hogs for market will 
be nearing completion. 

The Horticulture and Poultry Tour will provide an 
exhibit of a model Farm Garden on display in Room 2 



at the College. Those who go on the tour will also see 
the actual garden in the field along with a model town 
garden. Demonstrations on storing the produce by freez- 
ing and canning will be followed by a special tour to 
any part of the gardens or orchards which may be of 
interest to those present. A demonstration of factors in 
grading of dressed poultry to stress price differential for 
the poultry product; preparation of the half -turkey: 
features of the farm egg cooling cabinet. 

Ladino clover has some very valuable features as a 
pasture legume. On the Forage Crops Tour, plots con- 
taining this legume and others in mixtures with such 
grasses as Brome, Orchard and Meadow Fescue will be 
seen. Their place in the hay and pasture production will 
be discussed by a member of the Agronomy Department. 
In preserving part of the hay crop as grass silage, the 
forage crop harvester has appeared on the market. Its 
merits and those of the field hay baler will be demons- 
trated and discussed by the Agriculture Engineering 
Department. 

The tour of the Household Science Department will 
acquaint you with many suggestions for a more interest- 
ing home. 

Tea will be served to the ladies during the afternoon. 



Our Rural 

by Elizab 

The Rev. Mr. White is a country minister. He grew 
up on the farm; spent a few years in the city, at 
College; and then came back to the district in which he 
was born; the country which he knows as well as he 
knows himself; and to the people who are a part of it. 

Perhaps it was for this very reason that Mr. White 
was asked to prepare a report on problems of the rural 
church for an important Conference meeting. 

He got out his typewriter one fine evening in early 
spring. Sitting at his old desk in the study, he could 
look out across the lawn, where the trees were showing 
their first faint green buds, to the little white frame 
church, with its sturdy steeple. Inside the low stone 
wall, he could see the worn grey stones, marking the 
graves of the men and women who had cut this settle- 
ment out of the forest heart. 



Committees 

th Loosley 

Mr. White said to himself that he knew the history 
of his community. And the secret griefs and joys of 
almost every person living in it. Yet he was having a 
great deal of difficulty in universalizing his own exper- 
ience to apply to all rural communities throughout the 
province. He would have to do some reading on the 
subject. But he was a busy man. How could he find out, 
with a minimum of trouble, what had been written 
recently on the rural community? 

This is the kind of question confronting country 
teachers and doctors, as well as ministers. The growing 
concern among these people for more and better informa- 
tion about the environment in which they work, is an 
encouraging sign that new life is stirring throughout the 
country districts. And, fortunately, there is a growing 
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body of literature dealing with the problems of rural 
living. 

One recent book is a welcome addition in this field of 
"rural sociology". "Our Rural Communities; a Guide- 
book to Published Materials on Rural Problems", by 
Laverne Burchfield, is American; but much of the 
material is sufficiently broad in scope to be applicable to 
Canada as well. There are chapters on the following areas 
of rural life: Schools; Agricultural Extension Service; 
Library Service; The Church; Medical Care and Health 
Services; Welfare Services; Housing; Recreation; Chil- 
dren and Youth; Cooperatives and General Farm Organ- 
isations; Local Government; Community Organization; 
Land Use; and General Publications on Rural Affairs. 

Each chapter commences with a short outline of the 
area under discussion, based on the outstanding texts 
in this field. The outline is followed by a detailed biblio- 
graphy of additional source materials. This arrangement 
makes the book doubly easy to use. 

From the number of requests for information of this 
kind which we have received already, we know that 
"Our Rural Communities" will meet a genuine need. 
The book may be borrowed from the Information Cen- 
tre, Adult Education Service, Macdonald College; or it 
may be purchased from the Public Administration Ser- 
vice, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, U.S.A. 
(Price $2.50). 



Forum Figures Tell The Story 

Quebec Farm Forum reports show another 
successful season. 134 different groups reported 
during the last series of broadcasts. 37 forums met 
every night or 20 times and some of these held an 
extra meeting in October to get organized. 21 
groups met 19 times and 13 had 18 meetings. Five 
forums had 17 meetings, five had 16 and fourteen 
met 15 times. Only 13 groups met less than 10 
times. 

Many groups have plans to meet once or twice 
a month during the summer. 

On an average night, 114 groups reported 1717 
people with an average of 14.9 present in each 
group. The first week of January was the best with 
124 forums reporting 1960 people at their discus- 
sions. Due to maple syrup operations, only 99 
groups reported 1328 present for the broadcast of 
March 15. At the end of the season 116 forums 
answered the questionnaire to assist with plans for 
next year's programs. Every county or district has 
held a Spring Rally or has plans under way. Some 
of the subjects discussed at these Rallies are "Soil 
Conservation and Plant Improvement"; "Co- 
operative Health Services' 1 , and "Farm Efficiency 
and Farm Income". 



What Farm Forums Are Asking 



Creameries Inspectors? 
Flanders, Compton Co:— "We need help from the 
government in appointing or providing an inspector for 
creameries and milk processors, to keep them from 
lowering our test below its actual test. This is creating 
more dissatisfaction than any other one thing. It is 
invariably the case, when the price goes up, the test 
goes down." Mr. A. E. French, Sec. 

ANS. 

"I am glad to inform you that there are in the 
province 46 inspectors of dairy establishments and 
products who, at random and at least once a month verify 
milk and cream analysis made by each plant in operation. 
When the test is found to have been lowered fraudul- 
ously or by error the producers are advised. 

"I am sending a copy of this letter to your district 
inspector, Mr. Lionel Dube, residing at Sherbrooke, ask- 
ing him to pay you a visit as soon as possib 1 e and give 
you more information about the work done to protect 
farmers." Roland Camirand, Inspector 

General of Dairy Products 
and Establishments. 
Re-forestation 

Starks Corners, Pontiac Co: — "We feel that some- 
thing could be done in regard to re-forestation and think 



the Government in Quebec should enforce laws to 
protect the forests before they are all cut out. Some 
sections here have been cut out and the land is useless 
even for grazing." Mrs. Cecil Sly. Sec. 

ANS: 

"Cutting on Crown forests leased to lumber and pulp 
and paper companies are regulated by the Forest Service 
Clearcutting is a reproduction method which generally 
assures a prompt and satisfactory establishment of the 
new stand. 

"Besides Crown forests, there arc privately-owned 
woodlands, covering 26,600 square miles. Woodland 
owners are not, as yet, obliged to manage their forest 
properties on a sustained-yield basis. 

"Conventionally, woodland owners are classified as 
small, medium and large-scale owners. One must own 
300 acres of woodland to be classified as a medium-scale 
owner, and 2,000 acres as a large-scale one. 

"There are about 70 large-scale owners in the Province. 
Most of them are Crown limit-holders engaged either in 
the pulp and paper or the lumber industry, or in both 
of them. They own, altogether, some 10,000 sq. miles of 
woodlands. Should the Minister of Lands and Forests 
deem it necessary, they are charged with the prevention 
and suppression of forest fires within their woodlands. 
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"The small and medium-scale owners number 200,000. 
They are grouped in two lots — the farmers (125,000) and 
the non-farmers (75,000). 

"Since 1942, an organism of the Lands and Forests 
Department — the Forestry Extension Bureau (Bureau de 
Renseignements forestiers, in French) — promotes the 
proper management of those small — and medium — scale 
woodlands. Its Forest Engineers provide the owner with 
the technical advice he might need to improve his woodlot 
or sugar bush, get the best possible return from his forest 
products, and perform successfully his plantings. 

"Mr. Romeo Chamberland, P.O. Box 26 Hull, is the 
extension forester in charge of the Hull Division, which 
covers Pontiac, Papineau and Lower Gatineau. This 
Forest Engineer has already led many farmers and non- 
farmers of his district to consider their woodlands as a 
permanent asset. 11 R. Delisle, F.E., Director, 

Forestry Extension Bureau. 
Soil Testing 

Upper Tullochgorum, Chateauguay Co: "We wonder 
if there would be any way of testing our soil to find out 
if there was a vitamin deficiency. When experiments 
show that certain cereals, etc. are vitamin deficient we 
would naturally conclude that the soil from which they 
were produced lacked certain vitamins. 11 

Mr. Huntley Greig, Sec. 

ANS: 

"In answering this enquiry it may be said, first, that 
the evidence is that crop plants are able to make their own 
vitamins, it is not necessary for them to obtain these 
from the soil. Experiments so planned as to provide no 
vitamins to the growing plants have proved this to be a 
fact. Certain vitamins may be present in soils, but it is 
very difficult to prove that crops get any benefit from 
their presence and, as pointed out above, the crops are 
quite capable of making their own. 

"In the second place, it may be said that certain 
mineral deficiencies in the soil may influence the capacity 
of a crop to produce or to store vitamins. By and large, 
however, it is probably that such effects will not be 
serious unless the deficiency is great enough to affect 
yield. Healthy plants will contain a normal vitamin con- 
tent. It must be borne in mind, of course, that the 
amount and kind of vitamins in one crop may be different 
from the amount and kind of vitamins in another crop. 

"In summary, it is not necessary to have soils tested 
for vitamin content, plants can make their own; keep 
them healthy and they will do so." 

W. A. DeLong, Associate Professor 
Department of Chemistry. 
Willow Brook, Brome Co:— "Someone brought up 



about commercial fertilisers being a harm to the soil 
rather than the good it did to the crop that was raised 
by it. It has been reported by two or three different 
sources that fertilisers are eating up or burning the roots 
or humus of the soil; some farmers say that after a num- 
ber of years use of fertilisers, that the land has not 
improved. If this is so we had better change our system 
of fertilising the land, such as ploughing a field of clover 
under or some other, such as buckwheat. In that case we 
would be better to buy more straw and mix with barn- 
yard manure." Mr. Wilfred Moffat, Sec. 

ANS: 

"In answering this enquiry I may say first that com- 
mercial fertiliser in the amounts ordinarily used, and 
when broadcast or applied so as to avoid direct contact 
with plant roots, has no harmful effect upon the latter. 
Neither is it true that fertilisers "Burn 11 the humus of 
the soil. It is, however, a fact that if commercial ferti- 
lisers only are used and no manure is applied and no 
green crop is plowed under, the organic matter of the 
soil is likely to decrease. Especially is this the case where 
a succession of cultivated crops are grown on the same 
area under such a system of management. In fact, no 
matter whether one uses commercial fertiliser or not, 
continuous cultivation or a rapid succession of cultivated 
crops, will bring about a decrease in humus. 

The suggestion that fertiliser be discarded and organic 
matter maintained by plowing under clover, would, I 
am quite certain, be unsatisfactory on most of the soils 
of Brome County. Without fertiliser it is doubtful that 
a satisfactory stand of clover could be obtained. Further, 
in these days of high-cost protein feeds it is uneconom- 
ical to plow under clover. Also, although barnyard 
manure is beneficial and necessary, it is an unbalanced 
plant food, being too high in nitrogen and too low in 
phosphorus and often in potash as well, especially when 
the liquid manure is not saved. Further the mixing of 
large quantities of straw with manure is not advisable 
unless the straw and the manure are composted before 
application. 

"In summary, the best answer to the organic matter 
problems undoubtedly is to return as much manure as 
is available to the land, to supplement this with com- 
mercial fertiliser and to follow a good programme of 
crop rotation. It is, of course, impossible to outline a 
system of farm management in a letter. There is, I 
believe, no doubt whatever that the judicious use of 
commercial fertiliser is both advisable and profitable on 
by far the greater part of the cultivated land of this 
province. W. A. Delong, Associate Professor 

Chemistry Department. 
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Mac Plans 
for the Summer 



Diploma Course students went home after a success' 
ful year of studies on April 3rd. Degree Course students 
in Agriculture and Household Science finished their 
examinations on April 30th. School for Teachers and 
Homemaker students will finish their courses on June 
6th, and when they have left, all our regular courses 
will be over for another session. 

But that does not mean that the College will be a 
deserted place. Not by any means. Summer is the time 
when all the experimental work that must be done out 
of doors is crowded into a few short months. The staff 
of the departments of Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, 
Horticulture, are busy in the fields and orchards day after 
day. And in the summer come the special courses and 
the conventions that Macdonald College is always glad 
to welcome. 

From May 10th to May 14th we have had a short 
course for members of the Quebec Women's Institutes. 
This has been mentioned in the last few issues of the 
Journal. From May 31st to June 9th we will provide 
living quarters and classroom space for a special course 
put on by the McGill School of Architecture for 50 
students. On June 19th comes Farm Day which is also 
the day of the Annual Meeting of Quebec Farm Forums, 
at which some 300 people will likely be present. From 
June 21st to June 29th the Quebec Women's Institutes 
will be holding their annual convention. 

On July 5th begin the regular summer schools for 
teachers, and on July 15th the P.A.P.T. Workshop will 
bring 30 men and women teachers for a two-week session 
of discussions and studies. On August 2nd the clergymen 
arrive for their annual school, and will be here until 
August 13th. 

There will then be a brief pause, while the exhausted 
residence and dining room staffs try to catch their breath 
before the regular courses begin, when the School for 
Teachers register on September 7th. Yes, Macdonald is 
a busy place, be it summer or winter. 




University of Montreal Honours 
Macdonald Professor 

Professor John G. Coul- 
son, popular Chairman of 
the Department of Plant 
Pathology at Macdonald 
College, received the degree 
of Docteur es Sciences, 
honoris causa, from the 
University of Montreal at a 
special convocation held at 
the University this month. 
Professor CoulsoiVs many 
friends among the graduates, 
the staff of the College and 
the scientific world in general, will welcome this tan- 
gible testimonial to his ability as a practical plant patho- 
logist, and an inspiring teacher. 

Professor Coulson has a long record of service to the 
agricultural profession, for he is not content with spend- 
ing his time only in teaching during the academic session. 
He co-operates actively with other College Departments, 
and with the Provincial Department of Agriculture, 
bringing his knowledge and experience of plant diseases 
to bear on a wide variety of problems. He is a charter 
member and a past president of the Canadian Phytopath- 
ological Society, past president of the Quebec Society 
for the Protection of Plants, has been chairman of the 
Quebec Plant Protection Board, and has directed tomato 
and potato disease surveys' for the Quebec Department 
of Agriculture. 



Miss Margaret Trapp, a member of the staff of the 
School of Household Science, with responsibility for the 
Homemaker Course, is leaving on June 1st for Sweden, 
where she has accepted a summer position in the Marston 
Hill Summer School at Mullsjo. This is a private school 
to which come Scandinavian girls who want to learn 
English, which they do by taking courses, in English, in 
a variety of subjects. Miss Trapp, who is a recent graduate 
of Macdonald College, will teach cooking, food use and 
nutrition. The school will open on July 1st, and Miss 
Trapp will be back at Mac in time for the opening of the 
Homemaker course in September. 



C-l-L 

POTATO 
PESTICIDES 

C-l-L POTATO DUSTS AND SPRAYS 

assure dependable, low-cost protec- 
tion against blight, potato beetles, 
leafhoppers, flea beetles and aphids. 
C-I-L Potato Spray materials come 
ready to mix with water and use. 
They will not clog nozzles. C-I-L 
Potato Dusts do not depend upon 
dew for their action. They may be 
applied at any time (except during 
wind or rain). 

C-l-L POTATO DUSTS 

DEETROX. Contains 3°/c DDT and 7% copper, with special carrier-sticker. Highly effective against 
early and late blight, leafhoppers and beetles. 

DEETROX 5-7. Contains 5% DDT and 7% copper. Specially prepared for blight and insect control 
on seed-potato crops or when aphis infestation is severe. 

TROX. A 7% dust derived from fixed copper. Gives effective control of blight and other fungous 
diseases. 

C-l-L POTATO SPRAYS 

DEENATE 50-w. The ultra-micron 50% DDT insecticide. Recommended for control of leafhoppers, 
flea bettles, the Colorado potato beetle and many other insects infesting orchards and certain truck 
crops. 

DEECOP. Contains DDT and fixed copper. Like Deetrox, it controls both blight and insects, and is 
specially prepared for growers who prefer a spray to dust. 

TRI-COP. Tri-Basic Copper Sulphate, containing 52% copper. By adding DEENATE 50-W, it can 
be used as a combined insecticide-fungicide. 

PERENOX. A highly concentrated fungicidal powder which contains 50% copper. 




CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Halifax Montreal Toronto Chatham, Ont. Winnipeg New Westminster. 




DORMANT INSECTICIDE 
* AND FUNGICIDE . . . 

DN-289 NOW AVAILABLE I— 



Newest spray material offered by Dow 
Chemical of Canada, Limited is DN-289, a 
liquid dinitro material extensively tested since 
1942 by various Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. It was sold in considerable quantity 
in 1947 to growers to control a wide variety 
of insects in the dormant stage. 

Has been effective against such pests as: Rosy 
Apple Aphid, Grain Aphid, Early Summer 
Green Aphid, Currant Aphid, Black Cherry 
Aphid, Mealy Plum Aphid, Viburnum Aphid, 
Eye-spotted Bud Moth, Cherry Case Bearer, 
and Pear Psylla. DN-289 shows much prom- 
ise against scale and European Red Mite. As 
a fungicide it has been effective on sooty 
fungus on pears, and offers promise in orchard 
"floor" sprays against over-wintering Apple 
Scab. 

DN-289 mixes readily with water in the spray- 
ing tank, is non-freezing, non-caustic and does 
not deteriorate in storage. Available in 40 
gallon and 4 gallon drums. 

Note: DN-289 cannot be used with oil. Use 
only with water. Make application during 
Spring dormant period. Do not use on peaches. 

• For full information, see your local agricultural authorities, qualified 
Dow dealer — or write direct for details. Ask also about 
DN Dry Mix No. 2, a dry product for use in water, or 
in combination with emulsible or miscible oil. 
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